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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe foreMen 


Summer colonies .. . the colorful, 
active life out-of-doors ...a timely 
informality of attire. 


White buckskins, designed with less. 
restraint. Trimmed in black or tan— 
the latest gentleman’s oxford for 
sport wear. Johnston & Murphy 
always catches the spirit of the season. 
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Newark, N. J. 


Southampton Beach 
Long Island 


Po an A 


White buckskin oxfords trimmed in 
black or tan. J.€ M. footwear is featured 
by a leading dealer near you. 
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Do not delay — you can obtain 





Satisfactory Oil He ating 
THIS WINTER! 


UST as the modern home depends 
J on electricity to take the drudgery 
out of household tasks, so it finds in 
electrically operated and controlled 
oil heating the highest development 
of heating science. 


Every home owner is interested in 
oil heating, for no other modern con- 
venience is so beneficial to the health 
and comfort of every member of the 


family. 


Last winter half a million American 
homes enjoyed the cleanliness, con- 
venience, dependability and uniform 
temperature of automatic oil heat. 
These families have written heating 





troubles off the calendar. They won- 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


der now how they ever endured the 
ch : 
It is the symbol of satisfactory dirt, annoyance and drudgery of 


public service in oil heating. their previous heating methods. 


; Only the manufacturers who are 
| members of the Oil Heating In- 


stitute are permitted to use it. An authoritative guide to 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 

owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


satisfactory oil heating 


It is estimated that more than 
200,000 additional home and 
building owners willavail  \§ 
themselves of the advan- 
tages of oil heat this 


This emblem protects ‘you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


| Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 
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winter. You, too, are undoubtedly 
planning to enjoy oil heat some 


time. Why not obtain full informa- 
tion now? 


The Oil Heating Institute has pub- 
lished an 80-page book written by 
experts on every phase of the subject. 
This book contains descriptions and 
specifications of the equipment of 
leading manufacturers, and gives 
helpful instructions on how to select 


an oil heating system. 


Before you lay in your winter’s sup- 
ply of coal—which means your win- 
ter’s supply of ashes, too—it will be 
worth your while to read this book. 
It will be sent on receipt of the 
coupon and ten cents to cover mail- 
ing costs. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


OLL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed find ten cents ( 10c) for which please send 
me, postpaid, your book entitled “Oil Heating, 
The Modern Miracle of Comfort,” containing 
instructions on how to select oil heating equip- 
ment. 
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Why our diet 
damages our 





Ni E-TENTHS of these 
widely prevalent troubles 
of the gums, dentists say, 
can be definitely ascribed to 
this regime of soft cookery under which, asa 
nation, we live. 


Our soups and sauces, our vegetables and 
our puddings—all are cooked to a soft con- 
sistency. We are “choosy” about the cuts of 
meat we buy. The roughage and the fibre 
have departed from our food. Our diet, so 
soft and so delicious, has lost its power to 
stir Our gums to health. 


And our national bad habit of eating too 
hastily does our gums no good. For, deprived 
of the natural massage that careful mastica- 
tion would give, our gums have grown soft 
and tender. 


It is from these two causes that gums grow 
logy and dull. The blood does not circulate, 
the gum becomes unhealthy. “Pink tooth 
brush” appears. Other troubles threaten. 


Why massage with Ipana 
is so good for the gums 


Dentists advise gum massage because it stirs 
up the gum tissues to health, because it speeds 
to the depleted, softened tissues a fresh sup- 
ply of rich and wholesome blood. Dentists 
recommend massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
because Ipana, through its ziratol content, is 
of definite value in toning and strengthening 
gum tissue that is weak and undernourished. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


The ten-day tube the coupon calls for is 
gladly sent. But a full-size tube from your 
druggist’s, containing enough for a month’s 
use, makes the better test of Ipana’s power to 
care for your gums and to keep your teeth 
white and brilliant. 


IPAN 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-772 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 


to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 





© Bristol-Myers Co., 1927 
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Sordid, Sad 


Sirs: 

... But you did put my hair on end 
with your article about the young Prince 
of Wales frequenting a night club man- 
aged by a Negress and her Negro husband 
{Time, June 20]. Have we sunk quite so 
low or was that a slumming expedition? 
Ah, Time, how sordid, how dreadfully sad! 
In this day of fine endeavor how can such 
flagrantly stupid and evil things be doing? 
What a device of the devil is the night 
club! What sheer waste of human energy, 
moral and spiritual power and squandering 
of money enough to build and maintain a 
model city. I am sorry you printed that 
article. Only the lovely face, careworn 
but spiritually free, of dear Mrs. Pankhurst, 
on the opposite page helped me over the 
nausea of the other. I say, Time, I am 
sorry you had to print that.... 

(Miss) ELIZABETH FISHER 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Two Royal Dukes 
Sirs: 

My praise goes out to you for printing 
recently stories so complimentary and so 
fair to two of the loveliest women of my 
race in Paris, Miss Florence Jones (TIME, 
June 20), and Miss Josephine Baker 
(TimgE, July 4). But—Ah!—why have you 
not mentioned the third? 

Just now all British society is admiring 
her portrait by A. Stuart Hille which 
hangs in the recently opened Young Artists 
Exhibition, at the Suffolk Galleries. I 
visited the exhibition before leaving Eng- 
land, some ten days ago, and I noticed 
two Royal Dukes standing in admiration 
before this picture of—of course you 
know whom I mean—Miss Florence Mills. 

I have written a poem* about her 
which I enclose. 

JUSTINE AGNES CLEMENTINE LA VIE 

New York, N. Y. 


I have been a double subscriber to TIME 
for the past eight months, but I must now 
ask you to terminate that subscription 
which reaches my home, and apply its un- 
expired portion to extend the subscription 
reaching my office. 

I do not deem it fit or proper that my 
wife or daughters should read such articles 
as that eulogy of the Negress dancer Jo- 
sephine Baker of Paris which appeared in 
Time, July 4. I do not believe you can 
point out to me any other magazine read 
by white women which would have dared 
to publish such an item. 

I shall continue to peruse your magazine, 
which I:find in many ways indispensable, 
and when you cease to print such matter 
as that to which I have alluded you may 
expect me to renew my home subscription. 

GEORGE R. CARROLL 

Atlanta, Ga. 

If Mrs. Carroll subscribes to the 
fashion magazine Vogue, let her 
turn to p. 51 of Vogue’s June 1 
issue. There she will see a quarter- 
page sketch of a Negress_ black- 
bottoming, and will read beneath: 
“Josephine Baker is the ‘Lulu 
Belle’ of Paris. Her graceful 
body is ‘light sealskin-brown’.... 
This woman is like a living draw- 
ing by Aubrey Beardsley. ... One 
is struck by her great seductive 
allare.... .” 

Let her look, also, at the letter 
of Miss Justine Agnes Clementine 
La Vie printed elsewhere on this 
page.—ED. 


Talk Afterwards 


Sirs: 

Bert Thompson in Time, July 11, writes: 
“We Americans do first and talk after- 
wards, that is why we were so successful 


*Too long to print.—Eb. 
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in the World War.” “Talk afterwards’? 
Sure. Haven’t you noticed it? 


CHRISTOPHER WARD 
Wilmington, Del. 


In 77th Year 


Sirs: 

In 77th year (no “shut-in” however)— 
husband and sons far away—and missing 
their masculine viewpoint (expressed in past 
at table-talk or fireside), the half playful, 
half serious chat of TIME upon the mun- 
dane sphere is entertaining and informing. 

(Mrs.) L. A. REDPATH 

P. §S. Those touchy, holier-than-thou 
critics are funny enough. 

Boston, Mass. 


North v. South 


Sirs: 

Some time ago I wrote to Representative 
Miller of Illinois concerning an article that 
appeared [in Time, June 13], linking Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis of the South and 
Benedict Arnold. 

After reading such a statement in your 
paper I told Mr. Miller that in spite of 
such things you Northern people want 
continually to accuse us of not knowing 
that the war is over. 

In the face of such statements is it any 
wonder that the breaches that were made 
back there have never healed? And they 
never will until the North is willing to 
learn that the South was as loyal to the 
Constitution and more so than the North— 
and that it was simply politics on the part 
of certain leaders and radicals at the 
North that caused the whole affair. 

Jefferson Davis did more to prevent the 
war than Abraham Lincoln did to bring 
it on and that was enough. 

I wi'l not stop your paper, for I want 
to see what you fellows up North are say- 
ing when you talk about us Southerners, 
for you certainly spill a bunch of ignor- 
ance every time you open your mouths. 

M. D. BoLAND 

Tacoma, Wash. 

No “northern” magazine, TIME is 
written for East, South, West, 


North, without fear or favor.—Eb. 


Baxter’s Methods 


Sirs: 

Let me be one of the first (surely there 
will be many) who will readily defray the 
cost of the several copies of Time which 
O. D.“Baxter tells you to try and collect. 

It so happens that the news item under 
section headed ‘“‘Negroes” relating some of 
the immortal Darrow’s speech (Time, May 
30, 1927), while causing so much annoy- 
ance to O. D. Baxter, affords me great sat- 
isfaction. 

My offer, if regarded in the light of 
affairs of an important and busy organiza- 
tion such as TIME, Inc., may seem 
trifling; but let me assure you that it is 
most sincere. The unique service you ren- 
der to readers desiring facts, even though 
they be hard to swallow at times, cer- 
tainly does not merit the treatment prof- 
fered by O. D. B. He, it appears, allows 
you to supply Time for some weeks, in 
good faith I suppose, and then rewards you 
with a neat demonstration of his business 
methods ! 


JOHN D. EARLE 


P. S. Send the bill to me and you'll be 
surprised to find how easy it will be 
to collect. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Subscriber Earle is the only sub- 
scriber who offered to pay for Mr. 
Baxter’s copies. 
to Subscriber Earle, but has not 
yet ceased billing Mr. Baxter.—Ep. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Interferes, Distracts 
Sirs: 
TIME seriously interferes with my duties 




















seieenemieetiiaesl 
and distracts my attention for a longer 
rwards” ? period than I can allow. 
My conscience will not permit me to sub- 
scribe for another year. 
WARD F. M. B. CoLeEMAN 
American Minister 
Riga, Latvia 
. . . 
No Felony 
wever ) — Sirs: 
missing I'll certainly have to “hand it to you” 
lin past now. I used to think your style was too 
playful, good, too far over the heads of the multi- 
he mun- tude to make any lasting impression. But 
forming. evidently you have even arrested the at- 
tention of the editors of our dreadful Chi- 
PATH 
han-thou cago Tribune. Look at this two-page ad. 
out of today’s (Sunday) paper. It copies 
the TIME style exactly. Look at the words 
under the picture: 
I. K. STOVER 
“ . . more Frigidaires were sold .. .” 
a. dead steal is the sincerest form o 
attery ! 
NORMAN T. KIMBARK 
sentative Chicago, Il. HER me . 
osghemoe a _Many a newspaper has adopted aa E are two kinds of salary 
ah ana similar style. Style is every man’s * increases. The first is the 
property. — imitate it is no | J/itt/le increase. It comes about in s A 
in your felony nd Newsstand Buyer . >}: ow much are these ideas worth? 
ite of ee - ; this way. The Directors say: nehe “er 
pete af Kimbark doubtless errs in ascrib- = Ay faithful 4 “Within a few months after I received 
pacubings ing authorship of Chicago Tribune Jones is a faithful man. It wou d the Service,” says President Charles A. 
+a advertisements to Chicago Tribune | be inconvenient to replace him. a of 7 roe Dental Supply 
Aye 4 editors. The copy in question was | We'd better give him a few dollars Company» “Thad already received my 
a ie doubtless prepared by agency spe- - money’s worth in the valuable ideas the 
lling to cialists. —Ep. a week more. Course had given me.” 
to the . - 
North— i etl The second kind is the dig in- — meg ideas St — “nian 
e par 7 ° ° ourse anc ervice there are 5, efi- 
at the Butler Would Laugh crease. It comes about in this nite practical ideas and plans.’ For ex- 
i bi Sirs: os ae . way. The Directors say: “Smith ample, there are 
: n your article on ina where you have : : 4 > " . 
o bring referred to Smedley Darlington Butler as is full of ideas. If we don’t keep 169 ideas on corporation finance 
T want Old Gimlet Eye” and “Fighting Hell-Devil him some competitor will take him 513 ideas on accounting 
ure say- Marine,” “premier ‘Fighting Devil’ among . . . “Pilg 174 ideas on office administration 
eee, ‘Devil Dogs,’” ete., don’t you think all or he will go into business for him- 3 aa . 
eee these nicknames are absurd? I do not be- 79 ° . 182 ideas on credits and collections 
nthe. ~_ = —— _——— a a 1 = self. We d better give him a real 647 ideas on advertising and sales 
“Gimlet Eye’”’ utler is the “He ” | ; 
sAND Devil” you claim him to be, he might have boost. 278 Peto 
" made all the Huns in front of Verdun Th f e f eataS on factory management 
West ys ig gy lg ae ig may no e function of the Alexander You may never finish the Course; you 
Ep. doubt a very clever man, but I am sure he Hamilton Institute is to give men might conceivably read just one single 
¥ ; would laugh if he read your article on ideas which they can exchange for section and yet find your big idea. We 
ina (June 20). 1 ; rite have said that there are 5,271 ideas in 
meg ELMER CANDLER arger incomes, more responsible the Course but there is no limit to the 
Bison, ta. ; positions, greater confidence in a of ideas that can be gotten out 
. t 
a a themselves. The ideas are gathered %'* 
ly there . seh 2 2 2 99 
. “ces orging Ahead in 
ray the “Small-Town Gossip” from the most successful men In PS sey g g . a ' Business 
Pig iin business everywhere, and compiled dagen — ‘ egg we wl is perhaps 
n under th b ent P P ; . the most famous little business book in 
some of the ao aes a aaa 5 on in the Modern Business Course the world. More than 1,900,000 copies 
m, May cide just what your standards are. In and Service. of it have been circulated. We shall be 
y- articles in which you have condemned lad to send you a co f th 
eat sat- : : ges a é < nd jy a copy of the 
ea eager magazines you nee yet — k How much do these newly revised edition, without 
ight of ged to give in your own columns a snl ideas cost? Says Mr. q. Oo. charge. Inasmuch as th 
| . of their odor. You occasionally lug into ace ene . h arge. inasmuch as the average 
—— aoe Wage eS - po found Pree ges 1 a age of Institute subscribers is $i, 
OR pa outside of medical journals. ou have an sheld plant of the , a 4 $ ‘ 
= it is irritating habit of dubbing people with General Electric Com- br bs Abego = this a oo 
ou ren- names according to their calling or accom- pany: “It’s surprising t o Oys or the merely curious. 
though plishments, a style of writing that gives spe h Aggy te But we shall be glad to send it 
es, cer- an impression of veiled sarcasm from which consider that the Course free to every thoughtful, mature 
it prof- no one is immune. Your latest accom- is available at a cost man who will take a. lew minut i 
allows plishment has been to find (issue for July which is less than the ; i . 
eks, in 4) littl d h 1 é to read it. It answers every 
a little mud to throw at Col. Charles average man spends f ; ‘ . 
ood cpa Lindbergh in your discussion of his pone oo Pena? tor question; it starts the ideas flow- 
business “signed” story, classing him with Peaches ces. we ing. Send for your copy today 
Browning and Ruth Snyder. If your atti- ’ ‘1 . 
ARLE tude toward him hadn’t been clear before, - — ee eee ees ee eee ee ee ee ee 
fou’ll be it is now. Your petty article reminds one 
will vd of the small-town gossip whose chief joy exan er ALEXANDER Hami.ton INstTITUTE 
lies in muddying some clean name in the | ‘ ; 
neighborhood. I have concluded that ‘‘read- ~ 904 Astor Place New York City | 
sub ableness, interest,’”” to quote one of your a m Z t oO n 
y sub- own apologies, is your chief standard. | Sead h . eo “ . | 
yr Mr. To. eaticel & pald aubecriotion appesis to 2 as me t ¢ new revised edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead 
-ateful me as 6 weak, silly gesture bat a hish- I t in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
1s not school teacher dealing with current events n S 1 u e | 
‘ has considerable opportunity to make friends 4 ie UOT s iicwavicevaresydviabesiusendeceie peasawegaued 
.—ED. or enemies for magazines. I can assure Executive Training for Business Men | Please write plainly 
you that your circulation will not increase Business | 
a Wie through any influence of mine unless I can AGETOE. cc cccccccacccccceccccccceccccccecseceeoeesees 
i West be convinced that your standards are higher | | 
riptions than the issues of your magazine I have 
= A had up to date have led me to believe. PPUTTTTTITIIITITITI TTT 
veland, Bessig M. HOLuIs Busi | 
, 1879. Sandy Creek, N. ee In Canana, Address the Alexander Hamilton Position. iataa band EC Ee Te 
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: Brookmire 


organization, which more than 23 
years ago began its service to invest- 
ors, has today grown so large that 
the entire floor pictured above is re- 
uired to accommodate its staff. In one 
orm or another each member of this 
staff is daily working in the interests 
of each individual subscriber. When 
you subscribe to Brookmire Service 
you know that instead of being ad- 
vised by an individual or two, or an 
understaffed organization you are 
dealing with one adequately equip- 
ped to serve you promptly and per- 
sonally, and to give your investments 
the benefit of the mature group 
consideration of a carefully rounded 
Investment Council of twelve men. 


The Value of the Service 
as Self-Evident 


It is obvious that the Brookmire ot- 
ganizationcould not have attained its 
present size and have established itself 
so firmly throughout the country un- 
less it had proved itself of outstanding 
value to a constantly growing num- 
ber “of subscribers. The growth of 
4 


Ghelnvestment i ase J : 
of Our Subscribers 


Huilt this Organizatio,, 


Ss 
Krom, 


Brookmire Service is measured solely 
by theinvestment success of thosewho 
follow its advice. That we are larger 
and stronger today than ever before 
is proof of continuously increasing 
appreciation of Brookmire Service 
which could come only from definitely 
successful results. 


The Nature of the Service 


Brookmire Bulletins are sent to sub- 
scribers weekly, fortnightly and 
monthly. They represent the conclu- 
sions reached by our investment ex- 
perts after the most careful investiga- 
tions and analyses. For years these 
men have studied the economic trends 
that influence the rise and fall of se- 
curity prices, and for years they have 
watched and studied the action and 
history of individual stocks and bonds. 
The recommendations contained in 
the bulletins are clear, non-technical 
and to the point. They tell you exactly 
what stocks and bonds to buy—at the 
proper time for purchase. From these 
bulletins alone you can govern your 
investment conduct and, judging by 
the experience of other clients from 
coast to coast, materially increase the 
size of your income... . safely and 
consistently. Moreover, in addition 
to bulletins each subscriber is 
urged to consult with us by letter 
TIME, July 18, 1927 







or in person on any specific or 
general question of investment 
. at any time. 


For a Larger, Safer Income 
Cut This Coupon Now 


With Brookmire Service so readily 
available there is no reason why you 
should not make use of it as an aid in 
safeguarding your capital and build- 
ing a greater than average income re- 
turn from your investments. For your 
own interest you should return this 
coupon without delay. It will bring 
you facts about investment and about 
Brookmire Service, a current set of 
bulletins that tell what policy is best 
now. This data can readily mean 
thousands of dollars to you, just as to 
the other investorswho through send- 
ing in a similar Brookmire coupon 
learned of the ability of Brookmire’s 
to serve them. If you are in our neigh- 
borhood you are invited to call and in- 
spect the entire Brookmire organiza- 
tion. In the meantime clip the coupon! 





Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me complete information on 
Brookmire Service, together with a current set 
of bulletins. Also your record showing every 
recommendation during 1926, with prices at 
time of purchase and at recent levels. It is 
understood that I am in no way obligated. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ That rodeos are “brutal, de- 
moralizing”; that they are “com- 
mercialized cruelty,” the worst fea- 
tures of which are over-advertised 
to attract attendance from “men- 
talities below the average”—these 
accusations were put before Presi- 
dent Coolidge by the Chicago Anti- 
Rodeo League. The League re- 
spectfully, earnestly requested the 
President not to attend the Tri- 
State Rodeo at Bellefourche. 


To Bellefourche went the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, sat in a 
box with Senator & Mrs. Peter Nor- 
beck, saw the rodeo. They saw 13 
steers bulldogged. In bulldogging, 
the cowboy gallops up to the steer, 
seizes its horns, slides from his 
horse and throws the steer on its 
side by leverage on its horns. Mrs. 
Coolidge looked away as a _ steer 
bulldogged by one Nowata Slim of 
Oklahoma broke its leg, was shot, 
dragged off. 


( Readers of the many words writ- 
ten about the President’s vacation 
at Custer Park might, until last 
week, have almost concluded that 
South Dakota sent only one Sen- 
ator to the U. S. Senate. Thou- 
sands of U. S. citizens who previ- 
ously had hardly heard of Senator 
Peter Norbeck found his name an 
almost daily feature in South Da- 
kota despatches. Visitors and dele- 
gations to the State Lodge are in- 
troduced to the President by the 
Senator; at the Bellefourche round- 
up last week the Senator & wife 
shared the box of honor with the 
President & Mrs. Coolidge. The 
State Lodge has, indeed, been lo- 
cated in the shadows of Harney 
Peak and the shadow of the Sena- 
tor. 


Nevertheless, South Dakota has 
two Senators, equal in the eyes of 
the law. Last week the missing 
Senator appeared. He is William 
H. McMaster and he came bearing 
no gifts, singing none of the songs 
now so popular in the Black Hills 
about Cal and his gal being his 
pals. The Senator said that farmers 
were still determined on the pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen bill 
or its equivalent; that the Repub- 
lican tariff was not doing the west- 
ern farmer any good; that it took 
more than one good year to allevi- 
ate farm distress. Most signifi- 





© National 
SENATOR MCMASTER 
... brought no gift, sang no song. 


cant, he said that candidates for 
South Dakota’s endorsement in the 
presidential primaries would be 
judged in the light of their posi- 
tion on the McNary-Haugen bill. 
Senator McMaster failed to see 
the President on the first day of 
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. Hills’ time. He 


his arrival at Rapid City, because 
the President was visiting a Gov- 
ernment Indian school (where he 
asked the Superintendent if the 
little Indian girls did not get home- 
sick sometimes). The next day, 
however, the Senator asked the 
President to call on some of the 
South Dakotan cities in the eastern 
part of the state and the President 
took the invitation under considera- 
tion. 

Farsighted politicians predicted 
that if Senator McMaster tried to 
secure the South Dakota presiden- 
tial nominating delegation for one- 
time (1917-21) Governor Lowden 
of Illinois or for Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska while Sen- 
ator Norbeck favored President 
Coolidge, the State might see a hot 
inter-Senatorial battle. But there 
always remained the possibility that 
Senator Norbeck’s association with 
the President has been personal 
rather than _ political and _ that 
South Dakota’s two Senators, who 
stood side by side when the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was put through 
Congress, would continue their al- 
liance long after the President 
should have returned to the East. 


@ The President is in the Black 
Hills but his watch is still in 
Washington. As recently as last 
week, at any rate, the presidential 
timepiece was still set at Wash- 
ington time—two hours ahead of 
time in the Black Hills. The clock 
in the State Lodge kitchen was 
also running on Eastern time. Thus 
the President, rising at 7 a. m. by 
his watch, rose at 5 a. m. by Black 
has on _ several 
occasions arrived at Rapid City 
ahead of his staff; and his secre- 
tary, Everett Sanders, now goes to 
bed at 8:30 p. m. (Mountain Time). 
@ ° The President, in Rapid City, 
took a telephone receiver off its 
hook, called Washington, D. C., got 
his connection in three seconds. 
The time was said to be a new 
record for the distance—some 2600 
miles. 

@ To the President came Howard 
Elliott, Chairman of the Board of 
the Northern Pacific R. R., Hale 
Holden, President, and Charles 
E. Perkins, General Manager, of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. They discussed the proposed 
merger between the Northern Pa- 
cific and. the Great Northern rail- 
roads, a question which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will 
later decide, 



























































THE CABINET 
Sheffield Out 


Last week crate-counters smiled, 
rubbed hands, said “I told you so.” 
When James Rockwell Sheffield, 
U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, had 
left Mexico City last month for 
what was announced as a vacation, 
skeptics had spied upon his bag- 
gage, counted some 27 crates of 
personal and _ household effects. 
Who, vacation bound, would travel 
so heavily freighted? Ambassador 
Sheffield, they concluded, was not 
coming back. 

As thus predicted, the Ambas- 
sador did resign. He called on 
President Coolidge at Custer Park, 
requested relief from his post in a 
formal letter: “It is with deepest 
regret. ..has been a great priv- 
ilege. . .great honor... your wise 
comprehension. .. unfailing kind- 
ness ... generous support .... 
With my earnest wishes for health 
and strength in the carrying on of 
your great burdens ... .” To which 
the President replied: “Your for- 
mal letter . . . has been received. 
... Your services... able and 
distinguished... sincere apprecia- 
tion. . . courage and ability... I 
shall always feel under obligations 
to you....” Relieved, the Am- 
bassador remained at the State 
Lodge for a few days, planned then 
to travel east, to take ship for 
Europe. 

Rumors of a Sheffield resigna- 
tion began to circulate as far back 
as last summer when the Ambas- 
sador visited the U. S. for a con- 
ference with the President, then 
vacationing in the Adirondacks. 
For that trip, however, the Am- 
bassador had purchased a _ round- 
trip ticket, and he was soon back 
in Mexico City. (President Cool- 
idge in the letter quoted above re- 
ferred to “the suggestion you made 
in the summer of 1926—that you 
did not wish to remain in Mex- 
ee 

Returning (in 1926), the Am- 
bassador ran into a series of com- 
plications. There was the incident 
of the suspected Bolshevist  in- 
fluence in the Mexican Government. 
There was the war between the 
Calles Administration and_ the 
Roman Catholic Church. Later 
there were the documents stolen 
from the U. S. Department of 
State and discovered in the custody 
of the Mexican Government. These 
documents were particularly an- 
noying inasmuch as they contained 
many unpleasant reflections oh the 
Mexican Government, but their 
most sensational passages were 
later found to be forgeries, inter- 
polated by the same knavish hand 
which first had stolen them. 

Worst of all, there was the Mex- 
ican Government’s plan to enforce 
article No. 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917 which declared 
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JAMES R. SHEFFIELD 
His baggage was telltale. 


that lands held in Mexico by for- 
eigners were not the property of 
those foreigners but belonged to 
the Mexican State. This theory of 
nationalization of the land appealed 
to many U. S. property holders (es- 
pecially oil magnates) in Mexico 
as a pernicious and unsound doc- 
trine. It was denounced as con- 
fiscatory, especially since Mexican 
officials were planning to make 
their Constitution retro-active and 
to invalidate titles secured long be- 
fore the 1917 document was writ- 
ten. So Ambassador Sheffield led 
no entirely placid existence. 

As is usually the case, two very 
different stories were told concern- 
ing his motive in resigning. Ad- 
ministration supporters were in- 
clined to attribute his departure 
to ill-health. To be sure, he had 
said, on leaving Mexico, that his 
health was “magnificent.” After 
his arrival at Custer Park, how- 
ever, it was explained that while 
the Ambassador was, at present, 
in the best of health, nevertheless 
he did not feel that the high alti- 
tude of Mexico City (built on a 
plateau among high mountains) 
was good for him. It had not as 
yet done him any harm but it 
might prove injurious should he 
continue long in it. 

Meanwhile Democrats maintained 
that the resignation was prompted 
chiefly by the Ambassador’s desire 
to handle Mexican affairs with a 
firmer grip than was acceptable 
to the U. S. Department of State. 
Malcontents observed that’ the 
strong hand had been tried in Nic- 
aragua with the result that travel- 
ers in the little Central American 
republic beheld Marine views on 
every hand and Rear Admiral Ju- 
lian L, Latimer had been excused 
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from his command in order to pay 
a visit to his sick daughter in Bal- 
boa, Panama. It was suggested 
that the Administration had de- 
cided to try in Mexico, at least, 
the efficacy of the soft voice and 
the friendly smile. 

Hans Frederick Arthur Schoen- 
feld, chargé d’affaires, will repre- 
sent the U. S. in Mexico for at 
least the next two months. Mean- 
while the U. S.-Mexican situation 
is crowded with prospectively 
troublesome situations. The Mex- 
ican Government has been marking 
time on the land nationalization 
question, but a test case with a 
U. S. oil company is_ pending 
portentously. Furthermore — the 
Mexicans have a presidential elec- 
tion in 1928, and there is always 
the possibility that Mexican pres- 
idential booms will come largely 
from cannon. However, the new 
Ambassador will inherit one help- 
ful advantage in dealing with pres- 
ent and future Mexican govern- 
ments—the fact that the U. S. em- 
bargo on shipment of arms _ into 
Mexico has been and will be a 
contributing cause to the peace and 
stability of internal Mexican af- 
fairs. 


CORRUPTION 
Dog Eat Dog 


He had been in jail _ since 
April, 1925. Calendars since then 
had recorded some 790 different 
days, but those days had all been 
much the same to him. They would 
continue so, too, for he was a 
lifer. He would be there, in the 
common phrase, “from now on.” 
Surely an unworthy end for David 
Curtis Stephenson who through 
many years had controlled the In- 
diana Ku Klux Klan which had 
controlled the politics of Indiana. 
In the Republican State Conven- 
tion of 1924 he had patrolled the 
aisles of the convention hall with 
a gun on his hip. The men whom 
he had picked for office held of- 
fice; the men whom he had op- 
posed had been defeated.* 

Then had come the Oberholtzer 
case. Twelve gentlemen of a jury 
had found him guilty of having ab- 
ducted and attacked Madge Ober- 
holtzer, an Indianapolis girl who 
had committed suicide following 
her disgrace. It was second de- 
gree murder and it brought David 
Curtis Stephenson a life sentence. 

Of course, life sentences were 
largely figures of speech—lifers 
were usually set free after 20 or 
25 years. But even after 20 
years he would come out an 
old man. He would have spent 
what are generally termed “the 
best years of a man’s life” in the 
ignominious occupation of making 
eane chairs in a prison factory. If 


*Except Arthur L. Gilliom, Indiana 


Attorney General and Klan fighter. 
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he came out in 1950—how many of 
the men who were boys when he 
was a boy would be still alive? 

And the worst of it was that the 
whole state of Indiana was pop- 
ulous with onetime friends who 
were leaving him to rot forgotten. 
Jobholders whose jobs he had se- 
cured for them, officials whose of- 
fices had come from his bounty— 
they ignored him now. Back in 
the fall of 1926 he had threatened 
to expose some of the less lovely 
incidents of Indiana statesmanship, 
had received word that if he kept 
quiet until after the election he 
would be “taken care of.” He had 
kept quiet, but his reticence had 
not been rewarded. In June he 
had protested against the treat- 
ment he was getting in the jail, 
and an investigating board had 
found his complaints unfounded. 
Last week he asked Governor Ed. 
Jackson for a 90-day parole so that 
he could personally conduct his 
plea to the State Supreme Court 
for a retrial of the Oberholtzer 
case. Governor Jackson refused 
his request. 

They had double-crossed him, 
then, had they? They were going 
to keep him making chairs—they 
were going to keep him a number, 
marooned in a prison? Well, then, 
he would talk. He would give 


names, dates, conversations. He 
would disclose the hiding place of 
documentary evidence proving his 
statements. 


It took a lot more 





N. E. A. 
DRAGON STEPHENSON 
His tongue broke jail. 


than 19 months to fade the sig- 
nature off a canceled check. When 
he was through they would “need 
a new wing for the prison.” 

So, last week, David C. Stephen- 
son talked. He talked to William 
H. Remy, Prosecuting Attorney of 


Marion County (Indianapolis). 


“There is a vacant chair next to 
mine in the chair factory. I am 
lonely and I am yearning for some 
of my playmates,” said Mr. Ste- 
phenson. Exactly what else Mr. 
Stephenson said was not made 
public, but he must have said a 
great deal. The conference, in- 
deed, lasted for four hours. Garbled 
and indirect were the rumors of 
what occurred. It was said that 
he told how, for a consideration, 
he had ordered bills passed or 
killed in the Indiana legislature, 
how he had bought municipal elec- 
tions © in return for pre-election 
promises, how he financed the 
gubernatorial campaign of Gov- 
ernor Ed. Jackson. One feature of 
this financing was the payment of 
$50 a head to various ministers for 
the privilege of having the then 
Candidate Jackson speak in their 
churches. Mr. Stephenson also is 
said to have discussed Samuel 
Insull* of Chicago and his rela- 
tion to Governor Jackson’s cam- 
paign, although it is not known 
how much was added to the pop- 
ular supposition that Mr. Insull 
contributed $19,000 to the Jackson 
fund in the expectation that a 
broad-minded Public Service Com- 
mission would later be appointed. 
Mr. Stephenson also told how one 
Jack Maroney, political worker for 
U. S. Senator James E. Watson of 
Indiana, had last autumn called on 
him to pass the time of day. It 
was at that time that Senator 
Watson rose wrathfully from a 
sick bed and bellowed at Senator 
James A. Reed of Missouri, who 
was trying to investigate Indiana 
elections and was counting on Mr. 
Stephenson as Exhibit A. And Mr. 


_Stephenson also mentioned the ad- 


ministration of indicted Mayor 
John L. Duvall of Indianapolis 
whom the people of Indianapolis 
recently rebuffed by abolishing 
even the office he holds.+ Taking 
one thing with another, Mr. Ste- 
phenson appeared to have run 
along the scale of Indiana politics 
from deep basso to high treble and 
to have omitted hardly any of the 
intervening keys. 

Most important, most mysterious 
of his revelations concerned a cer- 
tain “little black box” which was 
supposed to contain documents sup- 
porting his exposures. Following 
the conference, Prosecutor Remy 
left for South Bend, Ind., presum- 
ably in search of the hidden box. 
Meanwhile Governor Jackson also 
left Indianapolis bound for Kansas 


*Onetime secretary to Thomas A. Edison, 
now Chicago public utility magnate, accused 
of having made large contributions to the 
campaign fund of Senator-designate Frank 
L. Smith of Illinois who is having diffi- 
culty in convincing the U. S. Senate of 
his fitness to sit with that body. 

+They adopted the City Manager plan of 
government (TimE, July 4). It will not, 
however, go into effect until 1930 when 
the mayor’s term expires. 


where he planned to pay his 
father-in-law a long visit. 


Thus the Indiana _ explosion. 
Since it detonated privately, it was 
difficult to list the dead, the in- 
jured. But Mr. Stephenson ap- 
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THE GOVERNOR OF INDIANA 
St. George v. the Dragon? 


peared confident that the state’s 
output of cane chairs soon would 
materially increase and those to 
whom he talked reported that he 
has a most extraordinary memory 
for facts, for figures, for dates, 
for names. 


Paired Again 
For more than four years two 
oily half-brothers have intermit- 


_ tently engaged the attention of the 


U. S. public. Their names are Tea- 
pot Dome and Elk Hills and their 
resemblance is close enough to make 
them almost twins. Teapot Dome, 
however, resulted from a collabora- 
tion between onetime (1921-23) Sec- 
retary of the Interior Albert B. 
Fall and Harry F. Sinclair, oilman; 
Elk Hills proceeded from an asso- 
ciation between Mr. Fall and Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, also an oilman. 
So they have constituted two dis- 
tinct, though parallel cases which 
in 1923 spread a sticky mess over 
the Harding Administration and 
cheered many Democrats with the 
happy thought that the next Presi- 
dent would be chosen from _ the 
Democratic party. But with the 
death of President Harding and the 
advent of President Coolidge the oil 
seandals slipped out of the head- 
lines and into the courts and, what 
with the slowness of legal procedure 


































































and the public willingness to trade 
old sensations for new, Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills ceased to agi- 
tate the popular mind. 

Last February, indeed, even the 
courts appeared to have finished 
with the Elk Hills half of the scan- 
dal. By a unanimous decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court (Feb. 
28, 1927) the Doheny lease on the 
Elk Hills naval oil reserve was de- 
clared invalid and the property 
was restored to the U. S. Govern- 
ment. This decision settled the 
Government’s civil suit to recover 
the lands leased by Mr. Fall. 
Meanwhile, on Dec. 16, 1926, the 
Government’s criminal prosecution 
of Messrs. Fall and Doheny had 
failed when a jury in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court aquit- 
ted the accused. 

So only the Teapot Dome por- 
tion of the oil investigation re- 
mained unsettled. The Govern- 
ment’s civil suit to recover the 
property is still pending before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
Government’s criminal suit against 
Messrs. Fall and Sinclair is to be 
tried on Oct. 17 in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. When 
these two decisions should be reached, 
it appeared that the Oil Scandals 
would then become definitely a 
matter of history. 


But last week the Elk Hills 
half of the combination suddenly 
took on new life; the Hills-Dome 
half-brothers became paired again. 
For though Messrs. Fall and 
Doheny had been acquitted on a 
charge of conspiracy, there still re- 
mained against them indictments 
for bribery. Fall-Doheny attorneys 
had attacked the validity of these 
indictments after the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s civil suit decision 
that the transfer of the Elk Hills 
lease from the Navy Department 
to the Department of the Interior 
(1921) had been illegal. The law- 
yers claimed that, assuming that 
this transfer was illegal, Mr. Fall 
had no authority to deal with Mr. 
Doheny on the leasing question. 
And in a previous case a federal 
eourt had decided that no bribery 
charge could be brought against 
an official who was being induced 
to promise something the perform- 
ance of which lay outside the duties 
of his office. (If for instance a 
U. S. Representative was offered 
money to help put a bill through 
the U. S. Senate, he could not be 
prosecuted for having “sold” his 
office because he had no official 
connection with what the Senate 
might do.) While this ruling may 
seem to the lay mind _ technical, 
theoretical and involved, it was 
nevertheless one of the reasons why 
the Government preferred to try 
Messrs. Fall and Doheny first on 
the conspiracy charge and let the 
bribery indictments hold over. 

Last week, however, Justice Wil- 
liam Hitz of the District of Colum- 
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DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


“IT would rather be 


than be President.” 
(See Army & Navy) 


a Boy Scout 


bia Supreme Court ruled that the 
bribery indictments were _ valid. 
Justice Hitz ruled that the Har- 
ding order transferring the Elk 
Hills reserve to the Department 
of the Interior “had the force of 
law until revoked or declared in- 
valid.” He said that “an official 
act need not be a lawful act to 
render the official liable but need 
only be official in form and done 
under the color of his office.” 
Therefore the bribery indictments 
held good and Messrs. Fall and 
Doheny would have to stand trial 
under them. 

Thus it appeared that the entire 


Elk Hills business would’ be 
dredged up again and that the 
familiar “little brown bag” in 


which Edward L. Doheny Jr. took 
to Mr. Fall the $100,000 which Mr. 
Doheny calls a loan and Govern- 
ment attorneys call a bribe would 
once more be inspected by a jury. 
Shocked, irate, lawyers for the 
defendants protested that Messrs. 
Fall and Doheny were being tried 
twice for the same offense. They 
argued that U. S. Justice had 
come to a lamentable state when 
the Government, having failed to 
get a conviction for conspiracy, 
could change the cause of action 
to bribery and thereby secure a 
new deal with the old deck. But 
unless they can reverse the Justice 
Hitz decision on the “double 
jeopardy” theory, the future will 
see a Fall-Doheny as well as a 
Fall-Sinclair criminal trial. The 
oily half-brothers appeared to have 
been united again, 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Boy Scouts 


“TI would rather be a boy than 
King of any country! I would 
rather be a Boy Scout than be 
President!” 

So, last week, spoke Chief Scout 
Daniel Carter Beard, 77, founder of 
U. S. Boy Scouts, at the Boy Scout 
camp near Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Among his listeners were Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York, Governor John E. Martin- 
eau of Arkansas, Governor John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut, Bar- 
ron Collier, August Heckscher, 
Will H. Hays, Edward F. Albee, 
William H. (“Big Bill”) Ed- 
wards, General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard; and some 800 Boy Scouts. 

The Scouts, who are often point- 
ed to as a potent reserve behind the 
national arms for peace or war, 
administered the Scout oath to their 
visitors. They presented twelve of 
the notables with belts, though 
General Bullard was the only dig- 
nitary slim-waisted enough to wear 
his gift. Governor Smith was per- 
suaded to go fishing and promptly 
caught a fish four feet long. It was 
a wooden fish which the Scouts 
had previously attached to his line. 


CATASTROPHE 


Aftermath 

In the Desha Bank & Trust Co. 
building at Arkansas City, Ark., 
stands a clock, the hands of which 
point to twelve minutes past two. 
They have been recording that mo- 
ment for some eight weeks, ever 
since the Mississippi flood hit the 
town and stopped the clock. They 
may continue to register 2:12 for 
weeks, perhaps months, to come. 
For most of Arkansas City is still 
under water and in Arkansas City, 
as in thousands of other towns, 
villages and plantations in the flood 
district, the aftermath of the 
catastrophe threatens to cause more 
loss, more suffering than the catas- 
trophe itself. 

So, last week, reported L. C. 
Speers, staff correspondent for the 
New York Times. Mr. Speers has 
been traveling through the flooded 
region, reporting to his newspaper 
conditions as he has observed them. 
His has been a story of destitute 
thousands forming shamefaced 
bread-lines; of stagnant waters, 
breeding places of countless mos- 
quitoes; of a lost cotton crop and a 
lost corn crop; of the collapse of 
the credit system hastily thrown to- 
gether to relieve the stricken area. 
Mr. Speers writes as no sensation- 
monger and the Times, though 
Democratic in policy, has never 
been an extremist organ, has even 
opposed the calling of a_ special 
flood session of Congress. Yet Mr. 
Speers has pictured widespread 
desolation made even more gloomy 
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by the thought of what may happen 
when the summer is over, and 
autumn and winter come down 
upon a country where so many 
houses have no roofs and so few 
have any doors or windows left to 
keep out the wind & rain. 

Even Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover, whose position 
as a representative of the Admin- 
istration does not encourage any- 
thing in the nature of exaggerated 
damage estimates, reported last 
week that more than_ 1,300,000 
acres cannot produce a crop this 
summer; that in 20 counties of 
“drowned land” the Red Cross 
would have to feed and clothe the 
refugees for many months to come. 
Mr. Hoover is expected to visit 
President Coolidge at Custer Park 
in the latter part of July and at 
that time will presumably bring 
conditions to the President’s atten- 
tion. 


Crops. Cotton and corn are the 
principal crops in the flood dis- 
trict. In normal times the cotton 
would now be waist-high—this year, 
even in regions where planting has 
been possible, it is only a few 
inches out of the ground. Corn 
should be from five to six feet high 
even where it has been planted 
it is only a foot or less out of the 
ground. Only an abnormally long 
summer can save even a fraction 
of these two main crops. Farmers 
have been experimenting with soy 
beans, sweet potatoes, cabbages, 
crops as strange to them “as Broad- 
way to an Eskimo.” It is a land 
where cotton is king, and the king 
is dead. 

Loans. Meanwhile the credit- 
system by which the farmers were 
to be loaned money enough for re- 
habilitation purposes has appar- 
ently existed chiefly on paper. Re- 
ported Mr. Speers: “One hears 
on all sides the complaint that the 
recently created farm credit or- 
ganizations will not work. The 
periods of the loans, it is asserted, 
are too short and the interest rates 
too high. As a matter of fact, it 
can be said on the very highest 
authority that less than a dozen of 
the thousands made destitute in 
Louisiana have applied to this 
agency for relief. In Arkansas the 
number is said to total less than 
100 and the same story comes out 
of Mississippi.” 


For loans presuppose security 
and the only security the farmers 
can offer is a “phantom crop.” “The 
land owners are as hard hit almost 
as the tenants and their credit has 
received a stunning blow. Further- 
more, every merchant, every bank 
holds the paper of hundreds of 
farmers whose assets have been 
lost. ... To get money the farmer 
must give security and in the case 








TIMOTHY HEALY 
“Don’t worry about me.” 
(See Lasor) 


of those who need it most the se- 
curity is either in or on the way 
to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


The Future. Few or none of the 
broken levees have been repaired, 
leaving a constant threat of new 
floods from even slight rises in the 
Mississippi. Some Arkansas farm- 
ers have already planted three 
crops, seen them all washed away, 
are now planting a fourth. Stag- 
nant waters have formed tremen- 
dous swamps, mosquito-infested. 
There is fear of a large scale out- 
break of malaria. Mr. Hoover has 
estimated that Red Cross funds will 
last till Nov. 1, with $3,000,000 left 
over. There seemed little prospect 
that the flood area, as a whole, 
would be in any way self-supporting 
by November or for some time 
after. 

Discussing the Louisiana situa- 
tion, onetime State Senator T. J. 
Labbe said: “I believe that every 
man who was in the path of the 
flood .. . has lost practically every- 
thing he had .... The people are 
destitute and what they are going 
to do in the months to come is a 
question neither I nor any other 
man can answer . God only 
knows what is going to happen.” 

Public Opinion. The flood dis- 
trict looks to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a _ flood-prevention pro- 
gram that will definitely prevent a 
recurrence of this spring’s disaster. 
Proud, the people have almost 
without exception accepted food and 
money from the Red Cross with 
hesitation and apparently with 
shame, though certainly their de- 
stitution has been none of their 
making. Neither have they set up 
any loud clamor for Congressional 


grants of money or supplies, al- 
though the feeling that they have 
been more or less forgotten by the 
rest of the country has undoubtedly 
been a growing sentiment. Said 
State Senator Scott McGehee of 
Arkansas last week: “This is not 
our river. It belongs to the Govern- 
ment and it is the solemn duty of 
the Government to make it safe. 
, I see that Mr. Tilson, the Re- 
publican floor leader in the House 
of Representatives put flood 
legislation as second in importance, 
tax reduction in his opinion, being 
first. If Mr. Tilson, who was born 
in this valley, would come down 
here and look at this desolation, 
these wrecked homes, and talk with 
these ruined farmers, I think he 
would change his mind. He made 
this statement at Rapid City. I 
hope he did not speak for the 
President.” 


LABOR 
Healy Out 


“Don’t worry about me. TI’ll get 
something to do. I'll have to if I 
want to live. But no matter what 
work I am doing I will always be 
ready to help this organization.” 

So last week said Timothy 
(“Honest Tim”) Healy,* defeated 
for re-election to the presidency of 
the Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse 
and Railroad Shop Laborers, in con- 
vention assembled at Cleveland. 

Mr. Healy had been president 
since 1903, his re election was gen- 
erally predicted by a comfortable 
margin. But he quarreled -with 
the Chicago delegation which then 
combined with the Boston delegation 
with the result that John E. Me- 
Namara of Boston won the election 
by a vote of 74 to 66. Tears 
rolled down many a cheek as the 
result was announced. 

Mr. Healy felt that he had been 
unjustly treated in thus suddenly 
losing his position after almost 
a quarter century of service, but 
pledged support to the new ad- 
ministration. “All I ask,” said he, 
“is that you do not elect McNamara 
and then at some future time slaugh- 
ter him. Such action harms an 
organization far more than it does 
the individual.” 

Following Mr. Healy’s defeat, it 
developed that the organization 
owed him some $14,000 back salary. 
When a motion was made that the 
Brotherhood pay up this sum at 
the rate of $1,000 a month, Mr. 
Healy said that such a monthly 
payment would be too heavy a 
drain on the organization’s finances, 
moved to amend the payments to 
$500 a month. In this form the 
motion carried unanimously. 


*Not to be confused with Governor-Gen- 
eral Timothy Healy of the Irish Free State 
(see p. 15). 
































































HEROES 
In Paris 


Having bubbled ovef with affec- 
tionate excitement for Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh a month before, 
Paris last week settled down to a 
steady schedule of festive welcome 
for its second detachment of trans- 
atlantic air guests—Heroes Byrd, 
Acosta, Noville, Balchen, Chamber- 
lin and Levine. The last two arrived 
from Berlin via Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia in their Bellanca ship, Co- 
lumbia. The first four arrived hol- 
low-eyed and shaken after their 
fog-ridden cruise, anxious night and 
wet landing in the America. In 
Paris they had difficulty mixing 
sleep with hospitality and with their 
natural inclinations to make _ the 
most of a great moment. 

Commander Byrd, pale and erect 
in Navy whites, had to shoulder 
most of the honors and_ speech- 
making. A gallant Virginian, he re- 
peatedly explained that his com- 
rades were more creditable than 
himself, and it was to them all that 
President Louis Delsol of the Paris 
Municipal Council said: “Paris, 
gentlemen, salutes in you the Unit- 
ed States.” But it was to Com- 
mander Byrd directly that Marshal 
Foch said: “It was one of the great 
feats in history.” Commander Byrd 
had the presence of mind to reply: 
“There is no one in the world I 
would rather hear say that than 
you.” 

The Byrd crew supplied Parisians 
with types for all tastes. Some 
chose sleek, swart Bert Acosta who 
had piloted the big ship to the 
French coast and then collapsed 
with exhaustion. While Commander 
Byrd slept on the first night in 
Paris, Pilot Acosta, despite a brok- 
en collar bone, continued to pilot 
his comrades through an informal 
demonstration at Joseph Zelli’s 
justly celebrated Montmartre night 
club. Lieutenant Noville, rough, 
ready and with gay French blood in 
him was perfectly at home. Blond, 
blocky Bernt Balchen did not come 
into his own until his fellow Scandi- 
navians held a special Viking eve- 
ning for him in the Quartier Latin. 

Newsgatherers made life hard for 
Hero Chamberlin by treating Hero 
Levine, politely yet distinctly, as a 
large black fly in the ointment. Mr. 
Levine was a civilian and owed his 
place in the sun to being a shrewd, 
adventurous money-bags. His omni- 
presence in a company of aero- 
nauts was grotesque, obtrusive, they 
hinted. They plagued Pilot Cham- 
berlin until he admitted that he had 
unwillingly taken certain orders 
from Mr. Levine, that he had been 
embarrassed by Mr. Levine’s for- 
wardness in cabling Commander 
Byrd about a flight home together 
in their two ships. 

Hero Levine’s” standing with 
Frenchmen was ameliorated when 
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he gave 100,000 frances ($4,000) for 
a pilots’ clubhouse at Le Bourget. 
Hero Levine’s standing with his 
countrymen was salvaged by one- 
time (1920-21) U. S. Secretary of 
State Bainbridge Colby, who de- 
scribed the Levine flight and pro- 
posed return as a passenger (see 
p. 19), as a challenge “to you, to 
me, to everyone.” 

The welcoming festivities lasted 
the whole week—luncheons, recep- 
tions, a ball, street demonstrations. 
Besides Marshal Foch, Commander 
Byrd visited Mme. Nungesser, the 
statue of Alan Seeger, the Un- 
known Soldier’s tomb, Louis Blériot 
(first English Channel flyer) and 
onetime (1902-24) Ambassador to 
the U. S.. Jules Jusserand who lay 
ill. He received from Premier 
Poincaré a Cross of the Legion of 
Honor with an_ officer’s ribbon, 
higher than Colonel Lindbergh’s 
decoration because of Commander 
Byrd’s rank, age, prior exploits; 
and, with his crew, a hatful of 
other medals. He visited War 
wrecks at the Hotel des Invalides 
and one of them, a _ Captain 
Legendre, paralyzed aviator who 
had not walked for nine years, 
took his hand, murmured, “I will 
accompany you,” and walked with 
him towards Napoleon’s Tomb. 

At a luncheon given by the An- 
glo-American press Commander 
Byrd had some respite from the 
tension of more formal functions. 
A girl pressed forward to him with 
some violets and he kissed her, 
twice. Into his speech he brought 
a few easy going “hells”’—“high 
up in the clouds and cold as 
hell... I tell you it is a hell of 
a strain... .” 

All but Hero Levine left Paris 
at the week’s end, the Byrd quar- 
tet motoring between  blossom- 
throwing ranks of peasants and vil- 
lagers to the coast, where they 
dined with the Prince of Wales at 
Le Touquet and prepared to board 
the Leviathan for home at Cher- 
bourg. The America, one of her 
three motors disabled by her forced 
landing, awaited them at the dock, 
crated for shipment, after a creak- 
ing journey on a truck over rutty 
country roads and narrow forest 
lanes from historic Ver-sur-Mer. 





In Manhattan, a demonstration 
“equal to and possibly’ greater 
than” the Lindbergh one was 
cooked up for the Leviathan’s ar- 
rival. More eager than any to 
see that ship come in were Rod- 
man Wanamaker, transatlantic 
flight backer since 1914, owner of 
the America; and Pilot Floyd Ben- 
nett, U. S. N., who, still recuperat- 
ing from injuries received when 
the America crashed in May, would 
have had ship-mate’s share of the 
glory had his luck been better. (A 
message to Pilot Bennett was 
among the first Commander Byrd 
sent from France). 
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In Manhattan 


The wave of emotion upon which 
the country was uplifted by the 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh flight 
had subsided last week to a long 
ground swell of memory, stirred 
into wavelets only here and there 
by public orators. At Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., there was a sudden 
swirl of excitement when Col. 
Lindbergh and the Spirit of St. 
Louis dropped down unexpectedly 
in person, returning unannounced 
from Canada’s Diamond Jubilee 
(TIME, July 4). 

Police smuggled the flyer across 
the Hudson River, through Man- 
hattan and out to quiet Sands 
Point, L. I. There, guest of Harry 
F, Guggenheim, he concentrated on 
rewriting his book, We, shortly to 
be published. Periodic rumors that 
he had been mortally injured fiving 
near Manhattan were quashed 
promptly by his spokesman, Cap- 
tain Harry Bruno, and by mechan- 
ics engaged in reconditioning the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

Under the joint auspices of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Col. Lindbergh was to tour the 
U. S., starting whenever the writ- 
ten version of We was finished. 


Meantime, Lindbergh this’s and 
Lindbergh that’s continued’ to 
spring up everywhere. Benning- 
ton, Vt., took the hero’s oft-re- 
peated cue about the future of fly- 
ing, and accepted several acres 
from a citizen for Lindbergh-Ben- 
nington Airport. Coney Island, 
N. Y., dedicated a Lindbergh Park. 
Samuel Insull Jr., able son of Chi- 
cago’s public utility potentate, sub- 
mitted plans to Mayor William 
Hales Thompson for a_  1,328-foot 
beacon tower with a range of 300 
miles, to be erected for the Chi- 
cago Centennial (1933) as a com- 
pliment to Col. Lindbergh. 


In the Pacific 


The city fathers of San Fran- 
cisco were busy last week, or their 
wives were, polishing top hats and 
brushing out morning coats. Engi- 
neers cleaned factory sirens and 
the police force rubbed its buttons 
honor bright. The S. S. Maui, with 
Heroes Maitland and Hegenberger 
aboard, was churning up under 
the western horizon from Honolulu. 
The Golden Gate was flung open 
wide to let the heroes in. 

Being U. S. Army officers on ac- 
tive duty, the two lieutenants could 
not lend themselves altogether free- 
ly to the week-long demonstrations 
of the Hawaiian Islanders; they 
could not accept the $25,000 prize 
for first non-stop California-Ha- 
waiian flight, which still stands 
as the munificence of James D. 
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Dole, pineapple man and son of 
Hawaii’s first president. 

But they could and did let them- 
selves be strewn with island blos- 
soms and leit (wreaths). They were 
made to feel tremendously impor- 
tant when the Maui left Honolulu 
by a dozen planes hawking, tower- 
ing, swooping over the harbor in 
their honor. A dark shaft struck 
through their glory when an Army 


monoplane maneuvered by Lieut. - 


Charles Linton Williams plummeted 
down and was wrapped, plane and 
man, in sea death. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
both heroes would receive Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses. They 
were to present themselves to 
President Coolidge in South Dakota, 
visit Milwaukee (Hero Maitland’s 
home) and be told about that 
city’s new Maitland Airport, and 
visit Dayton, Ohio, scene of their 
preparations. Later, Lieutenant 
Hegenberger would return to his 
post in the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of War F. Trubee Davison; 
Lieutenant Maitland to his as in- 
strument chief of the Army post 
at Dayton, 


RACES 
Apology to Jews 


Henry Ford, having permitted 
his weekly magazine, the Dearborn 
Independent, generally to vituperate 
Jews since 1920 and so stir up an 
anti-Semitism strange to the U. S., 
last week recanted everything that 
that weekly had printed against 
Jews. His confession of error: 

“To my great regret I have 
learned that Jews generally, and 
particularly those of this country, 
not only resent these publications 
[the Dearborn Independent and the 
pamphlets entitled “The Interna- 
tional Jew,’|] as promoting anti- 
Semitism, but regard me as their 
enemy. Trusted friends ... have 
assured me that the character of 
the charges and insinuations made 
against the Jews ... justifies the 
righteous indignation entertained 
by Jews everywhere toward me be- 
cause of the mental anguish oc- 
casioned by the unprovoked reflec- 
tions made upon them. 

“This has led me to direct my 
personal attention to this subject, 
in order to ascertain the exact na- 
ture of these articles. As a re- 
sult of this survey I confess that 
I am deeply mortified that this jour- 
nal, which is intended to be con- 
structive and not destructive -has 
been made the medium for resurrec- 
tion of exploded fictions, for giving 
currency to the so-called protocols 
of the ‘Wise Men of Zion,’ which 
have been demonstrated, as I learn, 
to be gross forgeries, and for con- 
tending that the Jews have been 
engaged in a conspiracy to control 
the capital and the industries of 
the world, besides laying at their 


door many offenses against decency, 
public order and good morals. 

“Had I appreciated even the gen- 
eral nature, to say nothing of the 
details, of these utterances I would 
have forbidden their circulation 
without a moment’s hesitation, be- 
cause I am fully aware of the vir- 
tues of the Jewish people as a 
whole, of what they and their an- 
cestors have done for civilization 
and for mankind toward the devel- 
opment of commerce and _ indus- 
try, of their sobriety and diligence, 
their benevolence and their unself- 
ish interest in the public wel- 
ferve.s.«.. 

“Those who know me can bear 
witness that it is not in my na- 
ture to inflict insult upon and to oc- 
casion pain to anybody and that it 
has been my effort to free myself 
from prejudice. Because of that I 
frankly confess that I have been 
greatly shocked as a result of my 
study and examination of the files 
of the Dearborn Independent and 
the pamphlets entitled ‘The Inter- 
national Jew.’ 

“T deem it to be my duty as an 
honorable man to make amends for 
the wrong done to the Jews as 
fellowmen and brothers, by asking 
their forgiveness for the harm I 
have unintentionally committed, by 
retracting so far as lies within my 
power the offensive charges laid at 
their door by these publications, 
and by giving them the unqualified 
assurance that henceforth they may 
look to me for friendship and good 
will.” 

The Confessors. Henry Ford’s 
confessors in this matter were 
Arthur Brisbane, William Randolph 
Hearst’s editor, and Louis Marshall 
of Manhattan, potent constitutional 
lawyer and president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee. 

To Lawyer Marshall, Mr. Ford 
had sent two of his agents (Earl 
J. Davis of Detroit, onetime 
[1924-25| Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U. S., and one Joseph 
2alma of Manhattan). They asked 
Lawyer Marshall how Mr. Ford 
could most efficaciously erase the 
Jewish animosity that he had 
created against himself. Mr. Mar- 
shall, speaking for all U. S. Jews, 
asked for a clearly defined, written 
recantation of the Dearborn In- 
dependent and “International Jew” 
articles. 

Mr. Ford’s answer to this was 
last week’s statement, a copy of 
which he sent to Arthur Brisbane 
with the instructions: “Here’s a 
statement that I have made. Write 
around it in any way you like.” 
Editor Brisbane with a newspaper 
“scoop” in his hands, forebore us- 
ing it exclusively; shared it with 
all press associations and Man- 
hattan newspapers. 

“Dearborn Independent.” William 
J. Cameron, editor of the Dearborn 
Indenendent, last week professed 
to find Mr. Ford’s statement un- 


expected. The current issue of 
that weekly mentioned no change 
in policy. Said Editor Cameron: 
“It is all news, to me, and I cannot 
believe it is true. This is the 
first time I have heard of any such 
intention on the part of Mr. Ford, 
and I most certainly will get in 
touch with him and find out what 
is behind it.” 

Motives. Despite Henry Ford’s 
plain words, some newspapers im- 
puted base motives to him. The 
New York World published: “Look- 
ing for material motives, some 
ascribe political ambitions to the 
automobile king. 

“Mr. Ford’s action is taken by 
political observers at Washington 
to be the first step in a move to- 
ward entering the 1928 campaign 
for the Presidency. The fact that 
he chose the Hearst newspapers as 
the initial vehicle for putting his 
change of heart before the coun- 
try is interpreted as indicating Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst will push his 
candidacy. ~« 

“Others believe he is alarmed by 
the Ford Motor Co.’s striking loss 
of business in the last few years, 
although this has been due largely 
to competition of other manufac- 
turers.” 

The Chicago Tribune, more cir- 
cumspect, quoted an anonymous 
“Jewish financier and industrialist”; 

“*T think that Ford has at last 
realized that he has been making 
a boob of himself. He knows Jews 
won’t buy his cars. Even if they 
did not they are only 3,000,000 
out of 118,000,000. But this is a 
funny country, the majority are in- 
clined to take up for the under 
dog, and it is very likely that 
Ford’s attacks on Jews did hurt 
his business with the vast number 
of Gentiles associated with Jews 
one way or another. 

“‘Ford has been operating his 
plants as little as two or three 
days a week lately—a most ex- 
pensive way to operate—and since 
he is under every compulsion to 


. sell his new car, he cannot afford 


to indulge in any hobbies which 
create enemies and sales_ resist- 
ance.’ ” 

Cheers. Upon the appearance of 
the recantation comments—both 
cheers and jeers broke forth at 
once. Some potent Jews, including 
Nathan Straus and Otto Hermann 
Kahn, resolutely refused to talk. 
Some cheers: 

“We are glad he is getting sen- 
sible.”—Samuel Phillipson, Chicago 
merchant. 

“Henry Ford shows himself to 
be a man of real character.”— 
Judge Harry M. Fisher of Chicago. 

“His apology comes late, and we 
hope it is sincere and that he will 
not again be led into harming a 
people as he has done to the Jews.” 
—Manager S. H. Simon of B. Man- 
ischewitz Matzoth Co.. Chicago. 

“Ford has shown himself after 





all a man of some reason.”—Max 
Shulman, Chicago Zionist. 

“I am glad Mr. Ford is alive and 
will reap the joy of righting the al- 
most unforgivable wrong he visited 
upon the Jewish people.”—Rabbi 
Isaac Landman, editor of the 
American Hebrew. 

Jeers. “We respectfully suggest 
that the last sweet dose of love 
and kisses be ladled out to Mr. 
Ford’s new-found friends by leav- 
ing the name Ford off the new car. 
Let it be called instead, let us say, 
the Solomon Six, or the Abraham 


Straight-8”—New York Daily News. 


“Mr. Ford’s statement is very 
greatly belated. It would have been 
much more to his credit had it been 
written five years ago.” Julius 
Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

“While it is better late than 
never to confess having done an in- 
jury, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that in Mr. Ford’s case it 
it decidedly late.’—New York 
Times. 

“Mr. Ford advances an empty 
head to explain his cold feet, and 
the only plausibility is contained in 
the fact that it took him until ad- 
vanced years to discover that Bene- 
dict Arnold was not a modern 
writer and that the Revolution was 
not fought in 1812.”*—Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Mr. Henry Ford has in his char- 
acter a certain naive quality that 
makes his acts or words credible 
no matter how far they may seem 
to clash with logic or probability.” 
—New York Evening Post. 

“It is hard to imagine Mr. Ford 
so wrapped in cotton wool that the 
major activity of his own magazine 
was unknown to him; that he was 
as unaware of what the Dearborn 
Independent was doing as if he had 
been a Tibetan monk.”—New York 
Sun. 

Requital. Executive Editor David 
N. Mosessohn of the Jewish Trib- 
unet made bold to advise Henry 
Ford on how to requite himself to 
the Jews. He wrote: 

“The spirit of Americar fair 
play should inspire Mr. Ford to 
impose upon himself the solemn 
duty of taking steps to counteract 
that influence with the same energy 
and enterprise that was employed 
in his name to spread the ideas 
he now acknowledges were false. 
As the world’s richest man, Henry 
Ford has the unique opportunity of 
making an amende honorable to the 
Jewish people by sponsoring a 

*Referring to Mr. Ford’s testimony in 


his $1,000,000 libel suit against the Chicago 
Tribune. 


tHerman Bernstein, editor of the Jewish 
Tribune, resigned last week to do private 
writing. He has pending a lawsuit against 
Henry Ford for $200,000 because he thinks 
scurrilous the Dearborn Independent’s com- 
ments on his connection with Mr. Ford's 
“Peace Ship” of 1915. By transporting a 
bevy of pacifists and sociologists to Europe 
in 1915, Mr. Ford thought to get the “boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas.” Euro- 
peans scoffed at him, frustrated him. 
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world-wide campaign of education 
against national chauvinism, re- 
ligious bigotry and racial antag- 
onism.” 

Gleaners. As always in_ such 
case, men hastened to glean per- 
sonal benefits from the situation. 
Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor, 
established his intimacy with Mr. 
Ford; said: “Twice this year I have 
gone to Dearborn and have talked 
to him about the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent articles. On my most re- 
cent visit—on May 11—Mr. Ford, 
with whom I spent five hours at his 
experimental plant, told me he had 
made up his mind to discontinue 
absolutely and permanently in any 
publication owned by him all ar- 
ticles such as those that had given 
offense to Jews. He added that if 
his orders were violated he would— 
I quote his words—‘shut the thing 
down completely and throw out the 
machinery.’ 

“Under what circumstances he 
eight weeks later wrote and signed 
the statement that he sent to me 
for publication I do not know.” 

The effect of this was discounted 
by the interpretation furnished the 
New York World by its Washington 
correspondent, Charles Michelson: 
“Henry Ford’s recantation of his 
anti-Semitism ... is takeh by the 
politicians to be his first step to- 
wards entering the 1928 campaign 
for the Presidency. The circum- 
stance that he made the Hearst 
newspapers his vehicle for the dis- 
semination of his change of heart 
is interpreted as indicating that Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst is about to 
push the candidacy of the flivver 
king.... Obviously it would have 
been embarrassing for the pub- 
lisher of a chain of newsyapers, 
greatly depending upon department 
store advertising, to appear as the 
champion of the country’s chief ex- 
ponent of anti-Semitism.” 

Less solemn than this, more comi- 
cal was the letter sent Mr. Ford by 
airmail from the Welcoming Com- 
mittee of the Rockaway Chamber 
of Commerce. The Rockaways are 
a group of up-&-doing suburbs of 
New York. Charles A. Levine, 
transatlantic flyer, has _ friends 
there, and it is to do him honor 
when he returns from Europe that 
the Welcoming Committee is func- 
tioning. Its Chairman, shrewd 
Richard M. Gipson, wrote Mr. Ford: 
“At this time, when you have 
magnanimously attested your faith 
in the Jewish people, it would 
seem fitting that you should be 
present at the banquet to be held 
upon Mr. Levine’s return from 
France. The Rockaways, so cos- 
mopolitan in population, are the 
home of many distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish race, and 
your presence here would be strik- 
ing evidence of the faith that you 
attest in them.” 

Edsel Ford. To Edsel Ford, only 
child of Henry Ford, and President 
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of the Ford Motor Co., the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce imputed 
credit for Henry Ford’s face-about: 
“It seems reasonable to suspect 
that Edsel Ford has had a hand 
in these evolutions and revolutions. 
Edsel has given a general impres- 
sion of steadiness, of balance. In 
this respect he has been much un- 
like his brilliant father. Ordinarily 
a poor man, grown rich, must take 
pains so that his son shall not be 
spoiled. In the case of the Fords 
the procedure has been reversed. 
. . . Meanwhile Edsel Ford, grow- 
ing up in the shadow of his father’s 
greatness, seems to have taken a 
true measure both of his father 
and of himself.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Dawes Vacation 


Southwest from Washington 
traveled Vice President Charles 
Gates Dawes. He .departed for 
Cimarron, N. Mex., where Waite 
Phillips, Tulsa, (Okla.) oilman has 
a 150,000-acre ranch. 

Vacationing later than the Pres- 
ident, the Vice President had op- 
portunity to acquaint himself with 
the beauties of many western por- 
tions of the U. S. as evidenced by 
the various resolutions which state 
legislatures passed when the site 
of the :President’s summer capital 
was still under debate. Possibly 
the Vice President’s eyes chanced 
to focus themselves on the resolu- 
tion passed by the New Mexican 
legislators—a powerful presenta- 
tion of New Mexican advantages: 

Wuereas, The tonic atmosphere of New 
Mexico is tired nature’s sweet restorer and 
its civilization as old as yesterday and as 
youngsas tomorrow and its history crammed 
with antiquity and artistic interest as well 
as with grandeur of natural scenery, of 
mountain, and plain, and, 

Whereas, Its capital city of Santa Fe 
is the aesthetic capital of America, there- 
fore, 

Be and it is hereby Resolved, That Presi- 
dent Coolidge be and he is hereby invited 
to visit New Mexico for such vacation 
and to establish the federal summer capital 
in this ancient city. 

Yet in choosing New Mexico, the 
Vice President may have regretted 
that he could not visit South 
Dakota also, whose merits are thus 
set forth in the South Dakotan 
resolution which actually won the 
Presidential presence: 

Their summer climate is ideal, healthful, 
and invigorating; the temperature moder- 
ate in the daytime and invariably cool at 
night. 

These mountains are sublime in _ lofty 
peaks, sheer precipices, towering spires, 
domes, crags, and formations not elsewhere 
found. 

They abound in beautiful flora of an 
infinite variety. 

Fine streams of purest water run through 
the defiles. 

Fishing is excellent. Black brook, loch- 
lavan, and rainbow trout are abundant. 

The population in and about these moun- 
tains is intelligent and moral; with whom 
neighborly relations are safe and pleasur- 
able. 
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Cruiser Crux 


The Naval Limitations Parley 
at Geneva (TIME, June 27 et seq.) 
took on last week the character 
of a hot and personal duel over a 
blunt question: “Shall the pres- 
ent voluntary inferiority of the 
U. S. Navy to the British Navy be 
perpetuated by a binding treaty?” 
This question was haggled over 
in terms of cruisers, last week, be- 
cause the cruiser is the strongest 
naval arm which the Parley was 
called to consider. Because nego- 
tiations proceeded wholly in pri- 
vate, last week, it was necessary to 
piece together from unofficial sour- 
ces the guiding concepts which 
each delegation was striving to 
round out into achievements. 

British Delegation’s Concepts. 1) 
Britain to retain actual naval su- 
premacy, while seeming to grant 
the U. S. equality with herself in 
a shrewdly-worded treaty; 2) The 
Coolidge Administration expected 
by the British to accept this treaty, 
so drawn as to make good political 
capital in the U. S. by giving the 
impression that a Coolidge victory 
had been won at Geneva; 3) The 
essence of this subterfuge to be 
two-fold: a) That the U. S. and 
Britain should each be allowed to 
build 600,000 tons of cruisers (that 
is to say, a great many more than 
a pacific, pinch-penny U. 8S. Con- 
gress would ever authorize); and 
b) That all cruisers should be of 
7,500 tons (which would suffice 
Great Britain, because she has 
naval bases for these small boats 
throughout the world, while the 
U. S. has not); 4) The justifica- 
tion of such a treaty to be that 
Britain has far-flung interests and 
trade routes requiring defense, 
whereas the U.S. is self-supporting. 

U. S. Delegation’s Concepts: 1) 
That the U. S. would accept noth- 
ing less than parity, at not more 
than 400,000 cruiser tons (200,000 
less than the British asked); 2) 
That the British proposal to limit 
cruisers to 7,500 tons could not 
be tolerated, chiefly because it 
would make more than 40 fast 
British steamers potential cruisers, 
and also because of U. S. lack of 
naval bases; 3) That the British 
had stated their position in such 
bald terms that the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration would not find such a 
treaty as the British proposed val- 
uable political capital, but rather 
the reverse. 


Keynoters. Within the broad con- 
cepts just sketched, outstanding 
U. S. and British delegates struck 
last week increasingly pungent key- 


notes: 
Hugh Simpson Gibson, Chief 











U. S. Delegate, U. S. Ambassador 
to Belgium: 

“The American delegation came 
. . ready to negotiate and modify 
our plan within reason, but it is 
better to abandon the attempt to 
limit armaments rather than try 
to put over a camouflage scheme 





OP. & A. 
VISCOUNT CECIL 
“This is perfect nonsense!” 


which means either immense addi- 
tional construction or relegation 
fof the U. S. Navy] to second 
place.” 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Sec- 
ondary British Delegate, 1924 re- 
cipient of the Woodrow Wilson 
Peace Award, tireless champion of 
the League of Nations: 

“ .. America does not fear us; 
America knows there is no pos- 
sibility of war with Great Britain 
—then why does Washington in- 
sist on limiting ‘our navy below 


the. strength the Admiralty states ° 


we require? . .. [Referring to a 
point in the U. S. proposal, and 
banging his fist on the table] This 
is perfect nonsense!” Immediately 
Mr. Gibson demanded a retraction 
which Viscount Cecil made. 
Divertissement. To test the re- 
peated British statement that the 
Admiralty’s demands were “ab- 
solute’—that is to say not “rela- 
tive” to U. S. naval strength—Mr. 
Gibson suddenly proposed last week 
an arrangement under which the 
British demands for  7,500-ton 
cruisers would be largely met, but 
the U. S. would have a slight su- 
premacy in 10,000-ton cruisers. 
Immediately Chief British Dele- 
gate William Clive Bridgeman 
rapped: “Of course we would build 
up to your 10,000 tonners, ship 
for ship.” 
Commented Mr, Gibson, to news- 


gatherers: 

“While we are asked to trust 
Great Britain’s purity of inten- 
tion whatever her demands, it does 
not seem to work the same way 
when we make a few ourselves. 

“There is no such thing as ab- 
solute needs. If needs were ab- 
solute then there would have been 
no need for a conference. Each 
nation would merely have stated 
its own needs and let it go at 
that. 

“We maintain that naval needs 
are relative. So far in this con- 
ference, aside from what we con- 
sider minor details, Great Britain 
has not offered to give up one sin- 
gle thing. 

“The 7,500-ton cruisers we are 
asked to take would give us a 
woolly-lamb fleet, a kitten fleet.” 


~ 


Because Hugh Gibson is a dap- 
perly-dressed, middling-sized man 
of only 43, and thus “the youngest 
U. S. Ambassador,” his appearance 
at Geneva as U. S. Chief Delegate 
was at first regarded in Europe as 
one of U. S. President Coolidge’s 
solemn little pleasantries. 

Hugh Gibson was known as a 
routine “career man,” 19 years in 
the State Department’s _ service, 
member of at least half a dozen 
smart clubs in various European 
capitals, and generally the _ sort 
of man who works hard around an 
embassy, golfs and dines, sees his 
tailor often—and is forgotten when 
a “Big Man” must be found to go 
out and negotiate for his country. 

To do Mr. Gibson justice, some 
remembered that he has been a 
wholly satisfactory U. S. Minister 
to Switzerland (1924-27), often 
appearing with dignity as U. S. 
observer of League of Nations do- 
ings. But what were the high 
points of his “career’’? 

Perhaps it has not been for- 
gotten that in 1912 Secretary Hugh 
Gibson of the U. S. Legation at 
Havana, Cuba, successfully  col- 
lected, after arduous negotiation 
$557,000 cash, owed to a U. S. con 
cern for constructing waterworks 
Having performed this service, Mr. 
Gibson was attacked as an “extor: 
ter” by a Cuban editor called Massa 
who knocked him unconscious with 
a pair of brass knuckles. Presi- 
dent Taft compelled the imprison- 
ment of Massa; but U. S. Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan 
later got the impetuous editor re- 
leased before he had _ served his 
term. Only long-memoried statesmen 
like U. S. President Coolidge store 
away the essential fact: Mr. Gibson 
had collected. 

What else has he done? To Mr. 
Gibson’s credit it will always be 
memorable that, as Secretary to the 
U. S. Legation in Belgium during 
the War, he made every effort to 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































save the life of Miss Edith Cavell.* 
All this however, did not seem very 
promising, when the Chief U. S. 
Delegate arrived at Geneva and re- 
peatedly answered queries by news- 
gatherers about the conference by 
saying: “I am an_ incorrigible 
optimist.” 

Then, gradually, as the Parley got 
under way, the metal of Hugh Gib- 
son began to be manifest. His 
instructions were to accept nothing 
but extension of the 5-5-3 Wash- 
ington Conference capital ship 
ratio to smaller types of ships. 
The British, on the other hand, 
wanted to re-open the whole ratio 
question, modify the Washington 
Treaty, and stop its extensiou. No 
“young” diplomat ever faced more 
formidable opponents, among them 
Lord Cecil who is accounted one 
of the very ablest and most per- 
suasive negotiators in Europe. 

Chief Delegate Gibson’s problem 
has been, and was last week, how 
to display firmness without ob- 
stinacy, win sympathy without 
losing respect, and keep the issues 
clear against shrewd efforts to dis- 
tort them in the press. There were 
at Geneva, last week, few competent 
observers who did not express the 
conviction that, whatever the fate 
of the Parley, Mr. Gibson had won 
spurs as a first rank interi..tional 
negotiator. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Pomp of Impotence 


Half a million golden pounds 
($2,433,000) were spent to provide, 
iast week in London, a welcome for 
Ahmed_ Fuad I, King of Egypt. 

His Majesty crossed the Channel 
from France in a British warship, 
escorted by five destroyers and five 
airplanes. Edward of Wales met 





*Miss Cavell freely confessed that she 
had aided British soldiers to escape from 
Belgium, proudly showing letters which 
proved that they had reached England. 
She was then sentenced by the German 
court to death “for conducting soldiers to 
the enemy.” Anglo-Saxons have generally 
contended that she did not actually com- 
mit this crime, because she only aided 
the soldiers to escape into the Netherlands 
(a neutral not an enemy country), and 
had then no control over their later move- 
ments. 

Mr. Gibson went with the Spanish 
Minister to Baron von der Lancken, and 
asked mercy for Miss Cavell. 

“We all pointed out to Lancken the 
horror of shooting a woman, no matter 
what her offense,”’ writes Mr. Gibson in his 
A Journal From Our Legation In Belgium 


Doubleday, Page, 1917). He continues: 
“We endeavored to impress upon him 
{Lancken] the frightful effect that such 


an execution would have throughout the 
civilized world. With an ill-concealed sneer 
he replied that on the contrary he was con- 
fident that the effect would be _ ex- 
cellent. . . .” 

“When it was only too clear that there 
was no hope .. . it was bitter business 

. . to go back to the Legation to the lit- 
tle group of Englishwomen who were wait- 
ing. . .. All we could do was to give 
them each a stiff drink of sherry and send 
them home ... I had a splitting head- 
Giese. 2. . o” 


TIME 
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THE KING OF EGYPT 
British standards swept the ground. 


him at Dover, and they traveled 
swiftly by special train to Victoria 
Station, London. There the King- 
Emperor and Premier Stanley Bald- 
win waited. 

Few noticed that Premier Sarwat 
Pasha of Egypt stepped from the 
train only to slip off in the com- 
pany of Foreign Minister Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain. Theirs was the 
1i2eting of real importance. 

Meanwhile the rich standards of 
the Srenadier Guards dipped and 
swept the ground in salute. Soon 
the Household Cavalry moved off 
at a smart trot. Through a lane 
between app. uding hands passed 
two sovereigns who have little in 
common except that they both col- 
lect stamps.* 

As the procession moved along, 
bands blared the Egyptian National 
Antkem, and hundreds of Britons 
suddenly caught themselves hum- 
ming the snatch of an old song: 

Said the Old Obadiah 
To the Young Obadiah, 
“IT am dry, Jbadiah, 

“T am dry!” 

Said the Young U>adiah 
To the Old Obad--h, 
“So am I, Obad oh, 
“So am I!” 

The hurimers hummed not wan- 
tonly, not scurrilously, but with 
excellent reason. Sixty years ago 
Obadiah was the rage in London 
when that Capita! was visited by 
King Faud’s father, the late Khe- 





*Ahmed Fuad I possesses about $1,000,000 
worth of stamps from all countries, and 
was the first big collector to buy up 
U. S. Civil War stamps before they began 
to boom in value. 

George V has a collection principally of 
British stamps valued at $2,000,000. Dur- 
ing the War he gave up collecting for a 
time “on account of the expense,” but 
soon began again “for the distraction was 
a necessary amid the stress of War 
ime.”’ 
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dive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha. 

Upon returning to Egypt the 
Khedive summoned a great com- 
poser, Verdi. “I wish you to write 
music for a national anthem,” said 


Ismail. ‘Like this! Listen. I shall 
whistle.” 
The great Verdi listened. The 


Khedive whistled Obadiah. Soon the 
Egyptian National Anthem was 
composed. 


On to Buckingham Palace whirled 
the twice royal cavalcade. Portly 
Ahmed Fuad was soon shown into 
a suite in what is technically known 
as “Wing V.” There the Egyptian 
Great Chamberlain marshalled 
Ahmed Fuad’s numerous attend- 
ants—not the least of these being 
a chemist to test his food, a taster 
to sample it, and two of George 
V’s physicians skilled in antidotes. 

When the dinner was served, the 
Britannic lackeys were able to 
set before King Fuac » ‘ery fair 
example of his favorite ~ trée, ten- 
der, luscious little steaks of horse 
flesh. 


For three days Fuad I was the 
guest of George V who entertained 
him in a manner altogether sump- 
tuous, even distributing in his 
guest’s honor £1,000 to the London 
poor. 

Then King Fuad brought his State 
Visit to a close, moved to the Egyp- 
tian Embassy. There he so outdid 
British royalty in splendor that the 
Egyptian correspondents were able 
to send very flattering despatches 
home to Alexandria and Cairo. 
This accorded perfectly with that 
British policy which soothingly rec- 
ognizes Egypt as an independent 
kingdom, yet sternly employs Brit- 
ish gunboats on the most trivial 
provocation to keep Egypt in vas- 


salage (TIME, Aug. 25, Oct. 6, 
1924). 


To the Egyptian Embassy purred 
automobiles containing George V, 
Edward of Wales, the Duke of 
York, Prince Henry, the British 
Cabinet and a very few peers who 
brought the total up to exactly 50 
persons, all men. 

They strolled through huge, 
sumptuous rooms, perfumed with 
vse heavy scent of hundreds of 
orchids, overlaid with deep, price- 
less rugs, hung with silken tapes- 
tries, set with rich furniture—one 
piece a piano of gold, studded with 
gems. All had been assembled for 
this single State Visit. 

The guests sat down at a great 
horseshoe table, the Emperor on 
the King’s right hand. No ladies, 
no wine—Mohammedan custom for- 
bade. Huge Numidians, each six 
feet tall and more, served the 
Egyptian food on plates of gold. 

The Monarchs, majestic and 
aloof, were pretended by a scur- 
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rilous press to have talked through 
one course about postage stamps. 
This gossip Egyptian and British 
patriots spurned. 


As the State Visit lumbered 
through pompous display last week, 
what was the subject of so many 
quiet conversations at the dim, 
high-ceilinged Foreign Office be- 
tween Premier Sarwat Pasha and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain? 

They were believed to have 
spoken chiefly of the Sudan. This, 
the great headwaterland of Egypt, 
is so thoroughly under British domi- 
nance and exploitation that its 
annexation by the British Empire is 
not believed permanently remote. 

Meanwhile there exist numberless 
pinpricks of conflict between the 
British High Commissioner’ to 
Egypt, Baron George Ambrose 
Lloyd, and the nominally independ- 
ent Egyption Government. Since 
Sarwat knows well enough that he 
is Premier by the grace of the 
British Foreign Office, his conver- 
sations with Sir Austen were tinged 
deep with a wholesome respect. 


Foul Murder 


A lean, rather handsome young 
Irishman, his face prematurely 
stern and sad, set out last week 
from his home at Black Rock, near 
Dublin, to attend mid-day mass. 
He walked alone and swiftly, scuf- 
fing up tiny clouds of earth from 
the road. His wife or his baby 
daughter may have been in_ his 
mind; or perhaps young Kevin 
O’Higgins was pondering some one 
of his problems as Minister of 
Justice of the Irish Free State. At 
34, he had climbed higher than 
most politicians are content to find 
themselves at 64. The noon sun 
poured down, hot and germinal. 
A motor car, approaching at great 
speed, droned louder. 

Brakes set with a long screech. 
Three men pointed black steel muz- 
zles from their car at the lone 
pedestrian. Four bullets passed 
through Mr. O’Higgins’ neck, one 
lodged in his chest, a sixth entered 
one ear and penetrated to the base 
of his brain. The motor car lurched, 
raced away. 


Almost miraculously Mr. O’Hig- 
gins survived for some hours. “For- 
give them all!” were his first, 
gasping words to those who came 
running at the crack of rifles. “I 
forgive them,” he repeated, “I am 
dying at peace with my enemies. 
. . . Someone bring paper. I must 
make my will... .” 

Beside him knelt Professor John 
MacNeil, an old friend, onetime 
Minister of Education. His pencil 
took down nine words: “I leave 
everything to my wife and baby 
daughter.” Although Mr. O’Hig- 
gins’ strength was ebbing he was 





WILHELM & HERMINE 


Her safety “cannot be guaranteed.” 
(See GERMANY) 


© International 





able to sign. 

At the last he said: “There is no 
hope .... They’ve got me just as 
they got my father ....I die for 
my country. I go... .” 


Kevin O’Higgins was one of 
those who formed the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Free State 
in 1921. “We were simply eight 
young. men,” he has said, “standing 
amid the ruins of one administra- 
tion, with the foundations of an- 
other not yet laid, and with wild 
men screaming through the key- 
hole.” : 

This statement did not exagger- 
ate, and the task of taming Ire- 
land’s “wild men” fell to 28-year- 
old Kevin O’Higgins. At one time 
the new Free State had to employ 
an army of 40,000 men to put down 
that violence which had become 
second nature to Irishmen. Firm- 
ness was needed and Mr. O’Higgins 
proved himself capable of making 
bold, salutary decisions with the 
quickness of a steel trap. His 
enemies became innumerable. His 
success in quieting Ireland and re- 
storing the police power earned him 
a title: “Ireland’s Strongest Man.” 

By family connection Kevin O’ 
Higgins stood rooted in the very 
fibre of the new State. His father, 
Dr. Thomas O’Higgins, a distin- 
guished surgeon, was a man who 
simultaneously championed the 
highest nationalist aspirations of 
Irishmen and defied their tendency 
to base, rabble violence. The re- 


sult was that a band of armed in- 
cendiaries murdered him in his own 
home on the night of Feb. 11, 1923. 

The Governor-General of Ireland, 
Timothy Michael Healy, was an 
uncle of Kevin O’Higgins. Blood and 
bone, Mr. O’Higgins stood for all 
that gives a man the right to say: 
“I die for my country.” 


GERMANY 
Brickbats for Hermin 


The present consort of Wilhelm 
II is a_ healthy, good-humored 
woman with an easy stride, who 
does not take too seriously the 
pompous courtesy titles sometimes 
proclaimed at her approach by 
Netherlandic butlers in the vicinity 
of Doorn. Example: “Her Im- 
perial and Royal Highness, the 
German Empress Hermine, Queen 
of Prussia.” 

Actually Princess Hermine is a 
strictly practical woman who stip- 
ulated in her marriage contract 
(1922) that she should be allowed 
every year a vacation away from 
the Netherlands—in Germany. Last 
week the period of this vacation 
was at hand, and with it, excite- 
ment. Rumor positively affirmed 
that this year the “Empress” will 
sojourn in Berlin at the onetime 
Palace of Wilhelm I, “Der Greise 
a" (“The Grand Old Emper- 
or”). 

The Palace of. Wilhelm I now 
belongs indisputably to Wilhelm II 
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—having been awarded to him by 
the Republican courts of Prussia. 
Then why should not the owner’s 
wife live there? Recently a bath- 
room has been installed—something 
of an innovation, for Der Greise 
Kaiser used to snort, “Let molly- 
coddles have their tubs! We shall 
go bathing when we want a bath.” 
Now that the Palace stands ready 
for occupancy, there is no legal 
reason why Princess Hermine 
should not sit of an afternoon at 
the great window from which Wil- 
helm I used to review every morn- 
ing his smartly goose-stepping 
Royal Guard. 

However Socialist Premier Otto 
Braun of the Prussian Republic 
thought that he saw a stout, prac- 
tical reason why the new “Em- 
press” should not take the place of 
the old “Emperor. Mobs—Repub- 
lican and Communist—were the 
reason. Too easily they could hurl 
jagged brickbats through the huge, 
defenseless window.. Therefore, last 
week the Prussian Government 
ominously conveyed to _ Princess 
Hermine the information that if 
she occupies the Wilhelm I palace 
her personal safety “cannot be 
guaranteed,” 


At Doorn, Prince Wilhelm, grand- 
son of Wilhelm II, and son of one- 
time Crown Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm, celebrated his 21st birthday. 
Attentive, respectful, he listened to 
a “birthday oration” by Wilhelm II 
in which “the ancient glories of the 
Hohenzollerns” were thoroughly 
and appropriately reviewed, 


FRANCE 
Daudet Aftermath 


A Parisian telephone operator, a 
mother, Mme. Montard had just 
been put in jail. And how then 
could she perform her duty to the 
babe which had nestled at her 
breast a few hours before? In 
jail! And what was to become of 
her four elder children, none as 
yet in their teens? In jail! And 
why was Mme. Montard in jail? 

Members of the Chamber of 
Deputies were loud in_ shouting, 
last week, that no sufficient reason 
existed. Mme. Montard had simply 
chanced to be employed as _ local 
switchboard operator for the Roy- 
alist newspaper L’Action Fran- 
caise when its staff decided to get 
their editor, M. Leon Daudet, out of 
prison by mimicking the voice of a 
high official and ordering his relaese 
(Time, July 4). Mme. Montard, 
by handling these hoax calls, be- 
came, in the eyes of the police, a 
conspirator. She was arrested, led 
into the grey depths of La Prison 
Santé, 

Soon epithets rang and adjec- 
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tives cooed, as MM. les Deputés 
expounded their grand _ theme: 
The Sanctity of Motherhood. Gen- 
eral conclusion: that the charge 
of “conspiracy” was only a detest- 
able cloak of subterfuge under 
which the agents of a debased 
gendarmerie had ravished from a 
hungry infant its proper milk. By 
tens, and finally by hundreds, the 
Deputies demanded that the Gov- 
ernment order Mme. Montard re- 
leased. 

Premier Raymond Poincaré, 
great War President of France, 
faced an extremely dubious and 
trying dilemma. Obviously the 
woman could not be kept in jail; 
but the Cabinet had lost much of 
its prestige when M. Daudet es- 
caped, and to back down tamely 
now in the matter of M. Daudet’s 
telephone operator would be to lose 
still more “face.” Therefore the 
Premier stoodeadamant when a mo- 
tion of censure against the Govern- 
ment was introduced. If the Cham- 
ber wanted to unseat him—so be 
it! But MM. les Deputés quickly 
came to their senses, supported the 


Cabinet, 351 to 110. Soon the 
Government, magnanimous, pru- 
dent, ordered Mme. Montard re- 


leased “provisionally.” 


Meanwhile the police, to their in- 
tense chagrin, continued powerless 
to find the secret hiding place of 
M. Daudet 


who, last week, con- 
tributed daily an impudent, se- 
cretly written article to L’Action 


Francaise, reviling and ridiculing 
the Cabinet. 


BOLIVIA 
Trivial Tragedy 


Many citizens ‘of the free and 
independent Republic of Bolivia 
were somewhat downcast last week 
by what might seem a trivial 
cause. Bolivia is almost twice as 
large in area as Texas and has 
about the population of Chicago; 
but last week this sovereign state 
was troubled by the destruction of 
its entire merchant marine. 

The destruction was trivial in its 
way, because the Bolivian mer- 
chant marine consisted of a single 
ship, the Presidente Saavedra, 
named for onetime (1921-26) Pres- 
ident Dr. Bautista Saavedra* of 
Bolivia. In the spacious harbor of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, the one- 
ship fleet of Bolivia slowly began 
to take water last week from an 
unrevealed cause, then sank. 

Bolivians are vexed because their 
country has no seaport, being com- 
pletely surrounded by Peru, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Argentina and (com- 
pleting the clockwise circle) Chile. 


Everyone knows ihat a_ solution 


_*His successor, President Dr. Hernando 
Siles, took office 18 months ago. 
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urged by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment to settle the dispute between 
Chile and Peru over Tacna-Arica 
(TIME, Dec. 13,) is the proposal 
that this bit of territory’ be 
given to Bolivia as a “corridor to 
the ocean” (Pacific), 





JAPAN 
Tradition Shattered 


Should U. S. President Calvin 
Coolidge invite three thugmen to 
dine with him, the event would be 
scarcely more shocking than a re- 
cent dinner in Tokyo at which the 
Premier of Japan sat down to eat 
with three of the “Defiled Ones,” 
members of the despised class 
called Eta. 

Says a Japanese proverb: Bow 
once to an Eta and you must not 
lift your head for seven centuries. 
This unfortunate class, numbering 
today more than 3,000,000 Japan- 
ese (7% of the population), is tra- 
ditionally made up of the descend- 
ants of prisoners taken in battles 
now remote, forgotten, nameless. 
Gradually they have been declared 
“outcast,” “defiled,” “unclean” and 
“less than human.” 

During the Shogunate (1603- 
1867), while the Emperor’s powers 
were subordinate to those of the 
Shoguns or Tycoons (“Great 
Princes”), the Eta touched bot- 
tom, groveled at the level of ani- 
mals. Then the Restorer, the con- 
quering and enlightened Emperor 


Meiji (1853-1912) recovered the 
Imperial Power; and, amid num- 
erous reforms, raised the LIta 
to full status as ordinary citizens 
(1871). 

Since then (56 years) the 


Japanese people have been losing, 
ever so slowly, the disgust and 
loathing which they felt formerly 
for the Eta. In the Japanese army 
there are now two Generals who 
are said to be of the “unclean”. Re- 
putedly they dare not admit this 
stigma, and only speak to others 
of their class in secret places, 
usually at night. At the Imperial 
University of Kyoto only one in- 
structor has admitted that he is 
of. the “Defiled Ones.” Each year 
he defiantly announces to his stud- 
ents: “I am an Eta. Let any who 
are revolted not seek to learn from 
me,” 

Never has a Premier of Japan 
dined with an Eta until now. He 
who burst tradition, and performed 
this courageous act is General 
Baron Giichi Tanaka (TIME, May 
2), who has been premier for 
barely three months. Baron Tan- 
aka, picturesque, opinionated, vigor- 
ous is now striving to rally all pos- 
sible support to his party, the 
Seiyuka. By the meal which he 
ate with three Eta, Premier Tan- 
aka may well have won half a mil- 
lion Eta votes, 
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Country Doctor 


The country doctor lives a life 
seldom sensational. One night late- 
ly, however, Dr. Albert Patrick of 
Marceline, Mo., awoke from a deep 
dream of peace to play a role 
seldom cast outside the cinema. So, 
at least, said last week’s news from 
Los Angees, 

What sent Dr. Patrick hurrying 
out of his house, into his flivver 
and into the night, was a telegram 
asking him to meet a train at the 
railroad station. Not many trains 
stop at Marceline, Mo., least of 
all the ponderous flier that groaned 
to a halt this night, dropping off 
brakemen with lanterns and a 
worried conductor. 


Dr. Patrick left his flivver run- 
ning, for the emergency, and hur- 
ried forward with his small black 
grip at the ready. 

“I’m Dr. Patrick, did you want 
me?” 

“You bet, hop on,” said the 
conductor. 

Hopping, Dr. Patrick followed 
his leader into a Pullman filled 
with hushed excitement. He was 
led to a man violently ill in a 
drawing-room. As Dr. Patrick bent 
forward to begin an examination, 
the long train trembled and jolted. 
It was moving forward. 

“Stop the train,” cried Dr. Pat- 
rick, alarmed. “IT can’t leave 
home.” 

“Sure you can,” said a_ stout 
gentleman. “Be calm. Just go 


ahead and ’tend to Mr. Flinn.” 


“But my Ford’s still running out 
there by the platform,” pleaded 
Dr. Patrick. 

“That’s all right. We'll pay for 
the gas.” 

“And anyway I haven’t a night- 
shirt with me.” 

A bald, intense man answered: 
“If you get Mr. Flinn to the point 
where you dare go to bed, I’ll lend 
you my pajamas.” 

Dr. Patrick surrendered his 
whole attention to the sick man. 
The train tore westward. The 
bald, intense man wrote out a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Albert Patrick of 
Marceline, Mo.: 

Dr. Patrick is accompanying us 
to Los Angeles to care for a pa- 
tient. He’ll be home soon. 

(Signed) Ceci, B. DEMILLE 

What Mrs. Patrick said to her- 
self about this telegram, she alone 
knows. What was the matter with 
John C. Flinn, head of the Pro- 
ducers & Distributors Corp., is 
a professional secret. But some of 
the sights and sensations Dr. Pat- 
rick experienced in the next few 
days are now part of the history 
of Marceline, Mo. 

For Dr. Patrick’s abduction was 
by a whole trainload of cinema folk 
hurrying to a coast convention. 
Mr, Flinn’s recovery was rapid and 
happy. And to reward virtue in 
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CEcIL B. DEMILLE 


He promised his pajamas. 


true cinema style, Mr. DeMille 
and friends took Dr. Patrick for 
a thorough inspection of filmland, 
including even a Mack Sennett 
bathing beauty scene. And they 
gave him, together with his ticket 
back to Marceline, Mo., a fee whose 
proportions will not be approached 
until Marceline, Mo., breaks out 
with simultaneous epidemics of 
mumps, colic, babies and pink eye. 


Ambulance Doctor 


A baby was dying of strangula- 
tion. Aged three months, she had 
tubular diphtheria. She must be 
taken at once to the hospital for 
an operation. 

At the Essex County Isolation 
Hospital in Soho, N. J., Dr. D. J. 
Poia and Nurse Marion Raitzel took 
their seats in an ambulance. The 
gong clanged. Rounding corners 
in Maplewood, N. J., the passengers 
were obliged to hang tight. Round- 
ing one corner everything went 
stunning, dizzy black. The driver 
had hit a trolley pole. The am- 
bulance body had flown from the 
chassis, which wrecked further on. 

Dr. Poia and Nurse Raitzel came 
to in dizzy red. Passersby pulled 
them out of the smash. Badly cut, 
deeply bruised, they dressed each 
other’s wounds while another auto- 
mobile was found. No time to 
lose—a baby was dying of strangu- 
Jatien.:. » « 

They got there in time, operated 
successfully on small Jane Geissele 
of Maplewood, slumped into another 
ambulance with her, returned—duty 
done—to the Essex County Isola- 
tion Hospital, 
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EDUCATION 


N. E. A. 


The yearly National Education As- 
sociation convention—public school 
superintendents, classroom teachers 
—occurred last week in Seattle, 
Many speeches were along tradi- 
tional lines—for high professional 
ideals, for helpful supervision, for 
vocational education, better teach- 
ers’ colleges, better salaries, frank 
conferences with girl pupils, geog- 
raphy as a basis of international 
peace; for—as always—dignifying 
public education by putting a U. S. 
Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet as head of a 
Federal Education Department (in- 
stead of the present “Bureau” 
under the Department of the In- 
terior with advisory powers only). 

Other speeches took*more or less 
original lines, to wit: 

Future of Nation. In the teach- 
ers’ trust lies the perpetuity of the 
U. S. They keep alive George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, et 
al., for rising generations. So said 
President Francis G. Blair of 





Politics Menace. Let politics be 
kept out of public education. For 
a hideous example of this menace, 
behold Chicago. So spoke Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, lately ousted from 
the presidency of the University of 
Washington by _ politically-vexed 
Governor Roland H. Hartley (TIME, 
Oct. 18). 

Fatherhood. As girls are schooled 
for wifehood and motherhood, so 
let boys be taught home economics 
and become better husbands, bet- 
ter fathers. So urged Essie L. 
Elliott, home economist of Los An- 
geles. 

Old Teachers have been the 
special concern of Olive M. Jones 
of Manhattan, onetime (1924) 
N. E. A. president. They should 
be pensioned, housed, cared for. 
Miss Jones asked and_ received 
authority to accept money given 
in support of her survey and old- 
teachers’-home-building activity. 

Lindbergh. The name was, of 
course, on orating lips more often 
than even that of Washington or 
Lincoln. Augustus Orloff Thomas* 
of Maine, head of the world’s fed- 
erated education associations, in- 
voked the Lindbergh “sporting 
blood,” “sporting sense,” “sports- 
manship”—and also that of France, 
whom he pictured forgetting War 
debts when Colonel Lindbergh ar- 
rived—as “ ‘the wooden horse’ by 
means of which we can break into 
the walled city of human hatreds— 
of racial and national jealousies.” 

The delegates sent congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Evangeline A. Lind- 
bergh, modest mother, high-school 
teacher in Detroit. 

Fewer Delegates. Some _ 1,000 
voting delegates made the trip to 





*Not to be confused with Augustus 
Thomas, famed playwright. 








































































































Seattle. Buying their tickets—for 
the N. E. A. does that, at excur- 
sion rates—is a problem that re- 
quires thought and appropriations 
each year. In view of the un- 
wieldy size of the gathering and 
of a need for more intensive de- 
liberations, Superintendent P. H. 
Claxton of Tulsa, Okla., proposed 
that next year’s voting delegates 
be reduced to a band of 500, plus 
officers; representation to be in 
ratio with N. E. A. state member- 


ships. The convention pondered 
his idea. 
Elections. Delaware dramatical- 


ly surrendered her early place in 
the roll call to Virginia; and Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, junior-high- 
school teacher of Richmond, Va., 
who was already president of the 
National League of Classroom 
Teachers and a vice president of 
the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women,* was 
put in nomination for the N. E. A. 
presidency. None was named to 
oppose her. After the unanimous 
vote was cast, Miss Adair said: 
“It surely is mighty nice of you 
all.” All other N. E. A. officers 
were re-elected, Retiring-President 
Blair becoming a vice president. 


Rhodes Scholar Potency 


The U. S. scholars whom Cecil 
Rhodes, diamond miner, endowed 
with three-year scholarships at 
Oxford University, were last week 
brought upon the black & white 
carpet of the U. S. press. There 
are some 550 of them living today 
of the 608 who have gone to and 
returned from Oxford since 1904. 
A question about them had been 
raised by Herbert Albert Laurens 
Fisher, warden of New College, 
Oxford, lately Government educa- 
tion minister and for many years 
a trustee of the Rhodes Fund. The 
question had been relayed by Pro- 
fessor J. C. Beaty, traveling fel- 
low of Columbia University, after 
an interview with Mr. Fisher. 
The question seemed to be: Are 
Rhodes Scholars now “running the 
country” (i. e. the U. S&.), as 
Cecil Rhodes hoped they would? 

Mr. Fisher, who thus phrased 
Mr. Rhodes’ hope, did not believe 
that the Rhodes Scholars were 
“running” the U. S. He could, in 
fact, think of only one _ interna- 
tionally known Rhodes Scholar— 
President Frank J. Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College, U. S. 
secretary of the Rhodes Fund. 

Cudgels were picked up variously 
by U. S. commentators. Some 
cried, in effect: What about Au- 
thor Christopher Morley? What 
about David R. Porter, interna- 
tional secretary of the Y. M. C. A.? 
What about C. H. Foster, long 
U. S. Consul at Vienna? And 
Charles D. Mahaffie, director of 
Bureau of Finance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? And 
John James Tigert himself, U. S. 


*Who convene this week at Oakland, 
Calif. 
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Dr. FRANK J. AYDELOTTE 


Best known Rhodes Scholar? 


Commissioner of Education? These 
and many another Rhodes Scholar 
are as well known as able Presi- 
dent Aydelotte, or should be. 
Rhodes Scholars have distinguished 
themselves right and left—unless 
“running the country” be taken 
to mean the somewhat vulgar oc- 
cupation of politics. 

On the other hand came carpers 
maintaining that Rhodes Scholars 
come home scornful of U. S. cul- 
ture; aloof, superior, spoiled, af- 
fected. They misrepresent the 
U. S. at Oxford and misprize it 
at home. Lately they have been 
criticized by Englishmen, and 
justly, for clubbing together at Ox- 
ford, avoiding the very contacts 
they are supposed to enjoy, in- 
jecting into the Oxford atmosphere 
an undesirable element, especially 
in competitive athletics, where they 
monopolize the play and attention, 
etc. 

But more sober critics returned 
to the facts. They could, in the 
first place, discover no clause in 
Cecil Rhodes’ bequest to suggest 
that he hoped his U. S. _ bene- 
ficiaries would some day be “run- 
ning the country.” 

They discovered that he had ex- 
pressed a hope that the Scholars 
might be sent abroad “without 
withdrawing them, or their sym- 
pathies, from the land of their 
adoption or birth.” Figures ful- 
filled this hope: of the 550 living 





Scholars, only about 30 are 
expatriates. 
Of all 608 Scholars, 243 or 


40% went into teaching and 
161 or 26.5% went into law, 
In these professions they have be- 
come, with few exceptions, eminent 
and hence -influential. Moreover, 
the earliest of the Scholars are now 
men around 45 years of age. Their 
eminence, their influence, may not 
yet be judged with anything like 
finality. 


AERONAUTICS 


Cigar Store 

Cities between Boston and St. 
Louis will for the next ten weeks 
be visited by the first “flying cigar 
store,” unless it, the much-traveled 
Sikorsky biplane S-29,* specially 
tricked out and loaded by the 
United Cigar Stores Co., has further 
misfortune. Last week, trying to 
start its tour from Curtiss Field, 
L. I., it bowled into a smaller ship 
obscured by dust on the field, de- 
laying its departure four days. 
On board were eight persons in- 
cluding skipper and wife, sales- 
men, mechanics. 





Court of Justice 


Into Wiseman, above the Arctic 
Circle in Alaska, where men had 
always hitherto settled their dis- 
putes with fist, rifle or pickax, 
Justice descended last week from 
the skies. It: had come by air- 
plane from Fairbanks — District 
Judge Cecil H. Clegg, accompanied 
by a prosecuting attorney, U. S. 
marshal and court stenographer. 
The Court also brought melons, 
cherries and many another pleas- 
ing novelty to Wiseman. Be- 
fore returning to Fairbanks (in 
central Alaska on the Tanana 
river), the Court was to hop to 
Ruby, covering 1,600 miles. 


Champion Champion 

Muffled from toes to topknot, 
Lieut. Carlton G. Champion of the 
U. S. Navy last week climbed above 
Washington, D. C., as far as his 
Wright Apache seaplane, with a 
Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” motor, 
would take him. When he came 
down, his instruments were certi- 
fied as showing 37,995 feet (71/5 
miles), nearly a mile higher than 
the previous world’s altitude record 
for seaplanes, made by Champion 
Champion in May.+ 
Fog Lights 

Fog-shrouded lights which failed 
to guide Commander Richard Byrd 
to Le Bourget flying field would 
have been plainly visible had they 
been of the type recently invented. 
A row of these new lights would 
have been discernible for 20 miles as 
small but distinct red buttons, even 
through the heaviest fog. 

So, last week, claimed Inventor 
David Machlett, 26, of Long Is- 
land City, N.Y., Cornell graduate 
(1922). His device consists essen- 
tially in a hairpin-shaped vacuum 
tube, filled with neon gas, and having 
caesium reflectors. The fog-pierc- 
ing properties depend on the fact 
that the light has an extremely 
long wave length. 


*This ship is said to have covered more 
than 500,000 miles carrying passengers 
around the U. S. 

+The highest altitude ever reached by an 
airplane was 40,820 feet (almost 7144 miles) 
by Jean Callizo in a Bleriot-Spad biplane 
with Lorraine motor, on Aug. 23, 1926. 
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The Flying World 


The hero of the week, Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd (see 
p. 10), did not keep the world 
waiting to hear what his plans 
were for the future. Before rumor 
could put him into the cinema or 
vaudeville circuits he announced in 
Paris that during the next eight 
years he would try to 1) take 50 
men (including ten scientists), many 
dogs and sledges and two planes, 
to explore the unmapped South 
Polar region,* which may be 
largely free of snow in antarctic 
summer months; 2) to soar over 
the wide jungles of Brazil, mapping 
mountains and rivers; 3) cruise the 
length and breadth of the Arabian 
Desert. Asked if he might not try 
a bird’s-eye look at Mt. Everest, 
Commander Byrd said: “That’s an 
0 leet flight but it’s not in my 
ine.” 


The flying world, stirred up as 
never before by three transatlantic 
flights within 41 days, buzzed 
everywhere with ambitious designs. 
Notable among the flight-planners 
were: 


Maurice Drouhin. In Paris, 
Maurice Drouhin, commercial pilot, 
holder of many records, announced 
that he and a comrade were ready 
to fly a Farman (French make) 
biplane across the Atlantic and 
back, But Charles A. Levine of 
Manhattan was in Paris, hunting 
everywhere for someone to pilot 
him back to the U. S. in the Bel- 
lanca ship, Columbia, that flew 
from New York to Berlin. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin, Mr. 
Levine’s onetime employe, was no 
longer obliged by contract to pilot 
Mr. Levine and declined the latter’s 
invitation to fly the Columbia home. 
Mr. Levine approached Lieut. Bernt 
Balchen, Byrd aide, and Sir Alan 
Cobham of England, but without 
success. Then it occurred to Mr. 
Levine that his homeward pilot 
might well be a Frenchman. He 
approached Pilot Pelletier D’Oisy, 
Paris-to-Tokyo —aeronaut. He 
talked with one-legged Pilot Taras- 
con, who was to have flown the 
Atlantic last year with the late 
Pilot Coli. Finally, after long 
night sessions, he decided on 
Maurice Drouhin, whose private 
plans were virtually complete. He 
made Pilot Drouhin an offer (re- 
putedly $150,000) which Pilot 
Drouhin, whose wife was about to 
have a baby, could not well refuse. 
Pilot Drouhin said he accepted in 
order to be the first Frenchman to 
reach New York by non-stop flight. 

Frenchmen were ill-pleased with 
this explanation and stormed in the 
newspapers that Pilot Drouhin 





*A continent of unknown extent, per- 
haps as large as Australia, covers the 
South Pole, which was located Dec. 14, 1911, 
by Roald Amundsen at an _ elevation of 
10,260 ft. above sea level. 
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should have: carried out his plans 
with his countrymen. The Farman 
Motor & Airplane Co. published a 
bitter letter about its pilot having 
been “purchased” and_ sped _ its 
preparations to beat Mr. Levine 
anyway. The Aero Club of France 
said it would enter the race too, 
to insure a French victory. 

But Mr. Levine was _ jubilant. 
“He [Drouhin] held a long distance 
record before Chamberlin and I 
broke it,” he said. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin, contra- 
dicting dark rumors that he bore 
Mr. Levine ill will, flew with Maur- 
ice Drouhin to London in the 
Levine-owned Columbia, to show 
the Frenchman its tricks and abil- 
ities. From London, Maurice 
Drouhin and the Columbia con- 
veyed Mr. Levine back to Paris, 
where Mr. Levine rejoined his at- 
torney and press agent. 

Thea Rasche, comely, 27-year-old 
German fraulein, skilled and _li- 
censed “stunt” flyer, dropped into 
Paris last week in her small sport 
plane with 100-h. p. Flamingo mo- 
tor. Her father, a wealthy brewer 
of Essen, and Mr. Levine of Cham- 
berlin fame, had promised her suf- 
ficient funds to go to the U. S. and 
try to be the first woman to fly 
across the Atlantic. She planned 
to use a U. S.-built plane. She 
said: “I have a very robust con- 
stitution ....I am capable of ac- 
complishing such an undertaking.” 

Gladys Roy, U. S. aviatrix, left 
Cleveland last week to fetch a 
Ryan monoplane from San Diego, 
Calif. Her object: “... to fly the 
Atlantic before any other woman 
gets a chance. .. .” Her objective: 
Rome. Her backers: Minneapolis 
businessmen. 

Réné Fonck, Frence ace, whose 
transatlantic Sikorsky crumpled 
and burned last year on Long Is- 
land, watched another Sikorsky ap- 
proach completion on Long Island 
and made plans for a Paris flight 
next month. The new ship was 
built with perforated flat strips of 
duralumin instead of the tubing 
now popular at many factories. En- 
gineer Igor Sikorsky said: “There 
is no way to tell what is going on 
inside a tube. There may be a 
dangerous erosion... .” 


Gotthard Strohschein, whilom 
Chicago preacher but now an in- 
ventor in Jersey City, declared 
that he had leased a site on Staten 
Island where he would build an 
all-metal biplane having a 115-foot 
wingspread, two 1,000-h. p. steam 
turbines, storage space for 500 gal- 
lons of crude oil and 1,000 gallons 
of water. This steam machine, he 
said, would be able to pick up two 
pilots, a mechanic, an observer and 
eight passengers. It could and 
would, he said, fly from New York 
to Europe in 18 or 20 hours. 

Lloyd W. Bertaud, U. S. mail 
flyer, original colleague of Pilot 
Chamberlin for his transatlantic 
flight, announced that he would 
try flying from Long Island to 
Rome (4,300 miles) next month in 
a Fokker monoplane with 480-h. p. 
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Bristol Jupiter motor (air-cooled). 
Pilot Bertaud’s backer was Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst. 


Frank T. Courtney, British avia- 
tion captain, was busy last week at 
Calshot, England, seeing the last 
touches—spark-plug scraping, com- 
pass adjustments—put to a “Whale” 
seaplane built by the Dornier fac- 
tory at Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
in which he meant to fly the Great 
Circle route from Ireland to the 
Battery, Manhattan, with a stop 
at Newfoundland to refuel, relax. 
The flight was to demonstrate the 
superiority of seaplanes for trans- 
oceanic travel. Seaplane enthus- 
iasts see no reason for risking 
forced water landings, like the 
America’s at Ver-sur-Mer, in land 
machines, 


Other Britons, Captain Leslie 
Hamilton and _Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. F. Minchin, planned to fly with- 
in the fortnight from London to 
Ottawa, Ont., or as far into Can- 
ada as their fuel lasts. Canadian 
pilots last week hurried to Lon- 
don, Ont., hoping to be chosen for 
a proposed London-to-London 
flight. 

Belgians. In August or Septem- 
ber, Flight Lieutenants George 
Medaets, pilot, and Jean Verhaegen, 
navigator, of Belgium will, they 
said last week, fly without stopping 
from Brussels to Leopoldville in 
the Belgian Congo (4,000 miles). 

Richard Grace, cinema stuntman, 
last week took off from Barking 
Sands, Hawaii, after punctured 
tires had stopped his first two at- 
tempts to fly a Ryan monoplane 
like Colonel Lindbergh’s to Cali- 
fornia. He vanished from sight 
eastward over the Pacific, but soon 
returned. His rudder was out of 
order. Landing, one of his wings 
snagged in a bush, wrecked the 
ship. Mr. Grace sailed by steamer 
for California, where his backers 
said they would rebuild his plane 
for a fourth attempt. 

Ben Eielson, flyer for hundreds 
of hours in Alaska, comrade of Ex- 
plorer George Hubert Wilkins in 
his efforts to find unmapped land 
in the Polar Sea, sent his name in 
as a candidate for a $25,000 prize 
offered by Seattle, Wash. for a 
non-stop flight from there to 
Tokyo. 

Ernest L. Smith, whose broken 
windshield forced him back to San 
Francisco last fortnight when he 
hopped for Hawaii behind Lieuts. 
Maitland and MHegenberger, was 
ready for another try. 


At Dallas, Tex., 25 entries were 
already in for a $25,000 prize offered 
by W. E. Easterwood Jr. for the 
first flight from Dallas to Hong- 
kong. 

Brazilian. Scarcely noticed by 
the Northern Hemisphere, Com- 
mander Joas de Barros of Brazil, 
having successfully crossed the At- 
lantic from Europe, last week 
hopped triumphantly down the 
Brazilian coast towards Santos, his 
destination. 
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Brush v. Aten 


Is an artist justified in paint- 
ing into a portrait of a society 
lady extra pounds of flesh and a 
cow-pasture background, complac- 
ent with bovine browsers? That 
is what Manhattan jurors were 
called upon to determine recently 
in a suit brought by George De 
Forest Brush, a foremost U. S. 
artist and a member of the Nation- 
al Academy, against Mrs. Florence 
Brooks Aten, of Manhattan, found- 
er of the Brooks-Bryce Foundation 
for the furtherance of friendly re- 
lations between Great Britain and 
the U. S. 

It happened on a brisk autumn 
morning in 1925 that Mrs. Aten 
left her hunting lodge, Shinbone 
Shanty, in New Hampshire, to visit 
Artist Brush whose studio was only 
30 miles away. She suggested to 
him a portrait of herself, suitable 
alike for drawing-room ornament 
and circular publication. (The cir- 
culars were to be used in raising 
funds for the Brooks-Bryce Founda- 
tion.) They agreed upon $10,000 as 
a fair price. 

When, after some ten sittings, 
the completed portrait was shown, 
Mrs. Aten commented as follows: 
“The coloring is magnificent and 
the face so _ beautiful—but it 
doesn’t look like me. Besides the 
left arm is out of the drawing 
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All Ready! 


Missing none of the fun 
of vacation—their days a 
series of happy accomplish- 
ments in every thing at- 
tempted, whether it’s sport 
or work or study—these 
are the followers, young 
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have painted a fine work but not 
my portrait.” Other criticism in- 
dicated that Mrs. Aten thought the 
picture hinted she weighed 250 
pounds, which is inaccurate, and 
that the cows appeared to be 
incongruous. “I would give any- 
thing for a good portrait,” she 
said. “Won’t you touch it up?” 

The artist sailed for Florence, 
Italy, took the portrait with him, 
“touched it up,” returned the work 
with an additional charge of $7,000, 
above the original $10,000 which 
had already been paid. At _ this 
Mrs. Aten balked. 

Her counsel, Clarence B. Mitchell 
Sr., argued as follows: 1) The 
background was carelessly executed, 
therefore unsatisfactory. 2) An 
artist, like any other common ar- 
tisan, must give satisfaction be- 
fore he is entitled to his fee. If, 
as is the case here, the product 
is not. satisfactory, alterations 
can be demanded, free of charge. 

Mr. Brush’s counsel, Randolph 
Hicks, countered this way: 1) An 
artist must be left to work ac- 
cording to his own lights, stand- 
ards and conception. 2) Mrs. Aten 
said “she would give anything.” 

The jury awarded Artist Brush 
$4,500 of the $7,000 he asked. 

Observers interested in the case 
because of the possible precedent 
involved in the decision, recalled 
that artists have often been more 
or less seriously rebuked for free 
interpretations. Once Tierney, the 
famed English landscape painter, 
while looking over his easel at the 
Thames half-hidden behind a clump 
of bushes, was approached confi- 
dentially by a rustic, who, after 
contemplating the painting, ven- 
tured: “Did you ever try photog- 
raphy?” “No,” was the rapt art- 
ist’s reply. “It’s a lot faster,” 
persevered the native. Then after 
a pause, “And it looks a deal more 
like the place, too.” 

It was also recalled that no less 
brilliant a critic than John Ruskin 
had charged James McNeill Whist- 
ler with demanding exorbitant fees 
for. portrait work and that in the 
course of the controversy, Whist- 
ler had described in detail the 
methods and labors incidental to 
portrait painting. Just so did Ar- 
tist Brush at his trial. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Optimists 


’'Twixt optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll: 
The optimist a doughnut sees, 
The pessimist a hole. 


cd “An optimist is a jackass who 
hopes his ears don’t show.” 

Bringing bathing beauties from 
Hollywood, thirsts from Kentucky, 
boasts from Chicago, members of 
Optimist International poured into 
Denver, Col., last week for their 
ninth annual convention. Denver- 
ites put on cowboy and Indian cos- 
tumes, fired blank cartridges, stuck 
up welcoming signs. 

Optimist International is a glad- 
hand organization of “big brothers” 
(grown men) devoted informally to 
grinning horseplay, formally to 
welfare work among boys. It is 
called “International” because some 
members live in Canada. 

Characteristic remarks by Opti- 
mists last week: 

“Denver is the Super-Optimist, 
T’ll tell the world. ... Denver is 
ten miles high in hospitality. You 
can’t tell me it is only 5,280 feet 
above sea level.”.—Thomas B. EIl- 
liott of St. Louis, international sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

“It’s great to be an Optimist. 
I travel all over America and in 
every city where there is an Op- 
timist club I am made a guest of 
honor. I never get unpacked in 
my hotel until the telephone be- 
gins to ring and the invitations 
come pouring in. Am I hungry? 
Am I tired? Am I thirsty? Am 
I in need of anything? Do I want 
an automobile? Will I come to a 
banquet ? Will I take a drive 
about the city? Every Optimist 
is ready and eager to serve the 
stranger in a_ strange city.”— 
George O. Griffin of San Francisco. 

“That American Legion band, 
with its gigantic bandmaster is 
a sight I shall never forget and 
I saw London after the armistice.” 
—A. R. Gatter of San Francisco. 

“‘Judge Ben B.] Lindsey had 
acquired nation-wide publicity with 
his works and methods [in the Ju- 
venile Court] and was doing great 
work here in Denver. It is too 
bad that he went off on a tangent 
as he did during the past few 
months.”*—Judge E. S. Matthias 
of the Ohio Supreme Court. 


Baletic 


In Allentown, Pa., two women 
prepared to leave a railroad train 
as it pulled into the station. One 
Stefan Baletic, fisherman of Buras, 
La., who had ridden in the same 
car with the women from Pitts- 
burgh, sprang from his _ seat. 


*After almost 30 years of experience 

with juvenile delinquency and the mar- 
riage problems of young people, Judge 
Lindsey lately published magazine articles 
(Time, Jan. 24) advocating recognition 
and control of widespread practices by 
legalizing ‘‘companionate” (childless) mar- 
riages and birth control.—Eb. 








Only one solution 
to the problem 


—eliminate waste... 
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Snarling, he bit both women, made 
them scream. Mr. Baletic was 
conducted to Bellevue Hospital, 
Manhattan. 


Son 


In White Plains, N. Y., one 
Paul Mateyoke, 30, was surrounded 
by angry neighbors, turned over 
to the police, for ejecting Susie 
Mateyoke, 75, his mother, from his 
house and making her live in the 
chicken coop for two weeks; also 
for allegedly breaking her left 
arm with a hurled stone, for black- 
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ing her left eye and breaking her 
left eardrum with right hand 
punches. 


Fingers, Toes 


In Cornelius, N. C., Mrs. G. M. 
Burton, Negress, does not sing 
“Ten baby fingers and. ten baby 
toes” to Bettie, a daughter she 
bore three years ago. Bettie, taken 
last week to a Charlotte, N. C., 
clinic for examination, has 18 fin- 


gers, 25 toes, on the normal num 
ber of hands & feet. : 




















RELIGION 





Prayer Book Progress 


The revised Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England 
last week moved one more step 
towards authoritative acceptance. 
The revision (TIME, Feb. 21) had 
been approved separately by the 
houses of bishops, of clergy and 
of laity. Last week those three 
houses sitting in London as the 
Church Assembly voted 517 to 133 
for the revised book. Next, Parlia- 
ment must approve or reject it, 
but without emendations. 


Buchman “House Party” 


Frank N. D. Buchman, instigator 
of “Buchmanism” among the young 
people of U. S. colleges, last week 
closed a “house party” of his 
adepts at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y. 
H. Alexander Smith, executive sec- 
retary of Princeton University and 
Professor W. B. Harris of the 
Princeton faculty were there, and 
great emphasis was given to their 
presence, for last spring the uni- 
versity authorities had forbidden 
Mr. Buchman the practice of his 
system there. The undergraduates 


were being “unhealthily” treated 
was the opinion. ; 
Mr. Buchman is a _ Christian 


evangelist so unusual in his prac- 
tices that he has brought con- 
siderable obloquy upon himself 
(TIME, Oct. 18, Nov. 1). A gradu- 
ate of Muhlenberg College and a 
Lutheran minister, he has dis- 
covered that ordinary church work 
fails to reach many _ nominal 
Christians. Neither are these people 
affected by the conventional taber- 
nacle howlers. Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson, Dr. J. Frank Norris, Wil- 
liam A. Sunday can reach great 
crowds, can excite many a soul to 
march up the sawdust trail to sal- 
vation. But the enduring effect of 
such theatrical evangelizing is al- 
ways dubitable. More important, 
few of the hymn-singing throngs 
are deeply affected; many are left 
totally cold. 

To reach the cold ones, Mr. 
Buchman invented an evangelizing 
process that still is little under- 
stood. He uses the intimate inter- 
view, the personal exhortation. And 
he has been effective. His adepts 
stop at nothing in telling their 
experiences. It becomes a goal for 
them to reveal their sins, to bare 
their private pollutions. 

At Princeton in recent years he 
acquired a stout following chiefly 
among members of the Philadel- 
phian Society, the university Chris- 
tian organization. These young 
men, made zealous, tried to bring 
their friends to grace, delving with 
dangerous ignorance into delicate 
problems. The university authorities 
asked Mr. Buchman to keep away, 
banned his technique. 

At Lake Minnewaska last week 















































































N. E. A. 
FRANK N. D. BUCHMAN 
His adepts stop at nothing. 


there were no restrictions. Young 
men and women, their hearts 
welling with religious feeling, 


talked quietly of confession, guid- 
ance, personal work; fortified them- 
selves spiritually for this earthly 
life. 


““Ablest Preachers” 


Churchmen reading their home 
newspapers last week caught the 
headline ‘“Ablest Preachers” pro- 
pounded by Church Business; 
scanned the appended list of twelve 
names for mention of themselves 
or of able friends: 

SAMUEL PARKES CADMAN, 63, 
Brooklyn; President, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. 

WILLIAM ELEAZAR BARTON, 66, 
Oak Park, Ill.; retired as clergyman, 
active as writer, father of Bruce 
Barton, famed advertising agent. 

HENRY VAN DYKE, 75, Princeton, 
N. J.; retired as clergyman, active 
as writer. 

ERNEST WYCKOFF MANDEVILLE, 
Middletown, N. J.; news editor of 
the Churchman (Episcopalian week- 
ly), onetime detective. 

SHAILER MATHEWS, 64, Chicago; 
Dean, University of Chicago Divin- 
ity School; director, religious work 
of Chautauqua Institution. 

FRANCIS EDWARD (“FATHER EN- 
DEAVOR”’) CLARK, 76, Boston; the 
late founder of Christian Endeavor 
societies (TIME, July 11). 

CHRISTIAN FICHTHORNE REISNER, 
55, Manhattan; President, church 
advertising department, Associated 
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Advertising Clubs of the World, 
organizer of $4,000,000 Broadway 
Temple, Manhattan. 

Bruce Barton, 41, Manhattan, 
President, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born (advertising agents). He is 
son of William Eleazar Barton 
(see above), is no clergyman him- 
self. 

CHARLES STELZLE, 58, Manhat- 
tan; sociologist and president of 
church advertising department of 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

WILLIAM LEROY STIDGER, 42, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; active as pastor; 
was Y.M.C.A. truck driver in the 
War. 

SHERWOOD Eppy, 56, Manhattan; 
Y.M.C.A. secretary for Asia. Like 
Bruce Barton he is no clergyman. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE, 66, Manhat- 
tan; onetime Methodist Episcopal 
clergyman, long a journalist. 

In this list neither Bruce Barton 
nor Sherwood Eddy is a preacher. 
Nor are all the others mentioned 
famed for especial ability as 
preachers, Obviously the list was 
fallacious. 

Churchmen therefore were justly 
irate to discover that their news- 
papers had copied the list from 
“Church Business,” an eight-page 
advertising leaflet published by the 
Duplex Co. of Richmond, Va. This 
concern makes envelopes to con- 
tain church-money offerings. 


THE PRESS 


“War!” 


The people of Hot Springs, Ark., 
were stirred one evening last fort- 
night as they had not been stirred 














since April 6, 1917. A _ pack of 
newsboys, coursing through the 
crowded streets at cinema _ time, 


were baying like gutter beagles, 
“UXstry, UX-tree-e! ’Clare War 


on Chine! M’rines goin’ tuh Chine! 
UX-try! UX-tree! War wit’ 
Chine!” 


Farmers put their hands in their 
pockets, edged to the curb and 
stared at the gathering excite- 
ment. Town men deserted their 
girl friends to snatch for the gut- 
ter beagles’ wares, across which 
screamed the headlines: 


Extra Extra 
WAR DECLARED ON CHINA 
20,000 Marines on Way to China 


Drug clerks peered out of plate 
glass windows. Traveling men 
shuffled out from hotel lobbies. 
Women grabbed for the news- 
papers, gasped, shrilled, chattered. 
The sidewalks were filled with 
agitated pedestrians fluttering 
scare-head newspapers under their 
noses. 

Telephones began ringing in the 
offices of Mayor Leo P. McLaugh- 
lin and of the Hot Springs’ news- 
papers New Era and Sentinel-Rec- 
ord. 

“Is it true?” 
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“War with China?” 

“Volunteers called for?” 

“General Pershing?” 

Chief of Police Joseph Wakelin 
soon saw that the “extra” was 
the work of no Hot Springs news- 
paper, that it was evidently a pub- 
licity stunt for the film, Tell It To 
The Marines, starring Lon Chaney, 
showing that night at a local 
theatre owned by one Sidney M. 
Nutt. Chief Wakelin instantly 
caused Mr. Nutt’s press agent, one 
Charles Hefley, to be arrested. 

In court, Mr. Nutt promised to 
pay back the pennies taken from 
citizens by the “extra” gutter 
beagles. Press Agent Hefley ex- 
plained: “The stunt would not 
have gone over if the boys had 
given the papers away as cir- 
culars.” 

The Messrs. Nutt and Hefley 
were held for grand jury action 
charged with committing a fraud 
on the public, issuing fraudulent ad- 
vertising. 


Daughter 


Alicia Patterson, 20-year-old 
daughter of Publisher-Editor Jo- 
seph Medill Patterson of the loud 
Chicago Tribune, louder New York 
Daily News and vulgar Liberty 
(weekly)*, is thought to favor 
her father. Her older sister, 
Elinor, took to the high art of 
drama when Producer Morris Gest 
found that she was ideal for the 
nun in his U. S. Miracle (TIME, 
Feb. 15, 1925). But journalism is 
good enough for Alicia Patterson. 
Some three months ago she under- 
took to gather pearls for the Daily 
News to cast before its million-odd 
readers. 

But not until last fortnight did 
Editor & Publisher (journalistic 
trade weekly) publish an interview 
telling how the daughter of a press 
potentate enjoys and conducts her- 
self as a member of her father’s 
staff. Then it became apparent 
that assembling tabloid news is as 
much fun for the daughter as fur- 
nishing it to the masses is for the 
parent. Miss Patterson _ said: 
“.. the most fun in the world. 
Far better than going to school, 
and you learn so much more, too.” 

She told about being sent to see 
if Colonel Lindbergh had any “air- 
drome sweethearts” out on Long 
Island. She spoke with eagerness 
of visiting a jail which lodged a 
Brooklyn murderess “who killed 
her husband and now is sorry.” 
One of her experiences, as she told 
it at length, was patly typical of 
the kind of education the Daily 
News gives its reporters and read- 
ers. 

A woman in Hoboken was in 
court accused of henpecking her 
husband, allowing him only 50c 
per day to spend. Miss Patterson 
was sent to interview this unusual 
woman. Climbing to the top of a 
Hoboken tenement, Miss Patterson 
tapped on a door and at once con- 
fronted a beldame “about ten feet 


*The cover of Liberty for July 16 spoiled 
many an appetite. It showed a man on 
the verge of vomiting over the rail of 
a ship named Put-In-Bay. 
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wide.” Miss Patterson started to 
explain that she was from the 
Daily News. No sooner had she 
named that name than the “wide” 
woman approached, menacingly. 
“Downstairs I went,” Miss Patter- 
son told Editor & Publisher, “and 
not exactly right side up either!” 


In Atlanta 


Atlanta had two important mat- 
ters to think about last week. One, 
of course, was Golfer Bobby Jones 
practicing at St. Andrew’s, Scot- 
land, to defend his British open 
championship. When Mr. Jones was 
reported as having ticked off a 
practice round in 68, Atlanta’s 
mind was easier on this score. 

The other matter was the sale of 


the Atlanta Constitution, premier 
of Southern dailies. The owner- 
ship was announced as_ having 


passed from the Clark Howells, 
father & sson,.of Atlanta, to 
Colonel Luke Lea* and _ Rogers 
Caldwell, two Nashville, Tenn., 
gentlemen who published there the 
Tennesseean and who lately reached 
out to Memphis, to acquire the 
potent Commercial Appeal and 
Evening Journal. 

Having the Constitution owned 
by outsiders did not appeal strong- 
ly to Atlantans, than whom no 
people of the South are more filled 
with “booster spirit” (civic pride). 
But the news was mitigated by a 
notice that the Clark Howells, Sr. 
& Jr., would continue as publisher- 
editor and business manager re- 
spectively. This arrangement was 
part of the terms of sale. Atlanta 
was thus assured of its same old 
Constitution until the two Clarks 
shall cease their Howelling or, 
less conceivable, until the new own- 
ers cease to be Southern gentle- 
men. 


“Just What He Should Be” 


When a newspaper correspondent 
makes an error which gets pub- 
lished, he usually receives a thor- 
oughgoing reprimand in_ private 
from his chief. Should he then 
exert himself to make amends, he 
is usually patted on the back and 
told he is “good.” But, again, this 
is done _ privately. Sometimes, 
however, the initial fault is so 
grievous that the correspondent’s 
employers feel obliged to seize the 
first opportunity to pat the erring 
one publicly, so that all may know 
his professional family is_ still 
proud of him. 


Was such the case last week 


with Correspondent Wilbur For- 
rest, amiable chief of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Paris bu- 


reau? 

Two months ago, well-meaning 
Mr. Forrest, whose years of scriv- 
ening and dubious golf game have 
not dulled his sensibilities and his 





*Elected to the U. S. Senate in 1911 
when in his 30’s, he served for one term 
(1911-17), gained the nickname “Young 
Thunderbolt” because he was dynamic. 
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N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENT FORREST 
“Wherever trouble is brewing .. . 


Herald-Tribune 
” 


imagination, stood outside the offices 
of a leading Paris newspaper and 
watched the posting of bulletins 
about ill-fated Flyers Coli and 
Nungesser. Several thousands of 
Frenchmen surrounded Mr. Forrest 
and when a bulletin was _ posted 
saying that the flyers had been 
falsely reported safe in the U. S., 
Mr. Forrest interpreted the French- 
men’s noisy grief and disappoint- 
ment as an “anti-American 
demonstration.” Other U. S. corre- 


spondents in Paris soon and round-. 


ly denied this interpretation and 
for several days after the incident, 
U. S. editors were kept busy ex- 
plaining that the French were not 
an irrationally peevish people 
(TIME, May 238). 

What the Herald Tribune man- 
agement said to Mr. Forrest about 
his putting the newspaper in such 
a position, has never come out. 
But last week the Herald Tribune 
left no doubt in the public mind 
but that Mr. Forrest is now in the 
best of standing. 

Mr. Forrest, like many another 
correspondent, had _ hurried last 
fortnight from Paris to Ver-sur- 
Mer on the Channel coast as soon 
as news was flashed that Flyer 
Byrd and comrades had come down 
there. Mr. Forrest was alert and 
daring enough to get a commercial 
pilot to whisk him off to the coast 
through the stormy night so that 
he arrived before any of his com- 
petitor-colleagues. Of this feat, 
said the Herald Tribune’s uncon- 
ventional editorial last week: “Just 
what a foreign correspondent ought 
to be is Mr. Wilbur Forrest... 
Wherever trouble is brewing or 
news is breaking he has the habit 
of being first on the spot... It 
is work like his which has given 
the Herald Tribune so notable an 
advantage in the collection and 
presentation of big first-page 
news,” 
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At Stamford Bridge 


Track meets are won on paper, 
lost on the track. Judged by. past 
performances, the pick of Yale’s 
and Harvard’s runners and jump- 
ers were last week far ahead 
of an Oxford-Cambridge combina- 
tion—until the day of the meet at 
Stamford Bridge, England. 

The worsted was stretched at the 
finish line of a 100-yard dash and 
the U. S. men continued in the lead 
as Al (“Truck”) Miller, 200-Ib. 
Harvard sprinter, charged in ahead 
of Bayes Norton, onetime Yale man 
now at Oxford. But other wor- 
steds, stretched for races of 220, 
440 and 880 yards, were soon 
broken by Runkel of Cambridge 
and Brown of Oxford, Runkel win- 
ning the 220 and 440 events in 
quick succession. White of Oxford 
won the one-mile run. Weightman- 
Smith and Lord David Burghley of 
Cambridge left their guests clump- 
ing behind in the 120-yard high 
and 220-yard low hurdle races, 
respectively. All that the Yale- 
Harvards could do was win the 
three-mile run, the shot-put, broad 
jump and pole vault. Two Cantabs 
out-leaped Wolf and Larsen of 
Yale in the high jump. Since only 
first places counted, the meet score 
finally stood Oxford-Cambridge 7, 
Yale-Harvard 5; a victory of 
stamina over statistics. 


Johnson Out 


He founded the American League 
of professional baseball clubs. He 
was the dominating factor in the 
control of organized baseball from 
1900 to 1927. Last week he—Presi- 
dent Byron Bancroft Johnson of 
the American League—turned in 
an obviously dictated resignation 
to close ingloriously a notable ca- 
reer. His defeat left Commissioner 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis (who 
occupies in baseball a position an- 
alagous to that of Will H. Hays in 
the cinema industry) unchallenged 
as baseball’s dictator. 

Ever after Commissioner Landis’ 
appointment (in 1920, following 
bribery in the World’s Series of 
1919) there was rivalry, warfare 
between the new baseball head and 
the old. The conflict had apparent- 
ly come to an end as far back as 
January, 1927, when after an un- 
disguised Landis-Johnson falling 
out, President Johnson’s indefinite 
vacation was announced—his health, 
which was undoubtedly bad, being 
given as the reason (TIME, Jan. 
31). With the opening of the pres- 
ent baseball season (in April), 
President Johnson attempted to re- 
sume active control of his league’s 
affairs. Evidently he found the 
task tasteless. His resignation last 
week was unexpected for there 
were no fresh battles in the air. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


The Circus Ace. Tom Mix and 
his horse, Tony, do their stuff once 
again, this time for the reluctant 
heart of a circus queen. Amongst 
other adventures possible in the 
woolly West, they break jail, lasso 
the girl off the back of a runaway 
elephant, write “I love you” into 
a wooden fence with bullets. The 





sheepish grin, buoyant acrobatics, , 


baffled villain are on hand as usual. 
All in all, a good Tom Mixture. 


Naughty but Nice (Colleen 
Moore). Naughty, because she fibs 
to the headmistress of her “ritzy” 
finishing school and gets herself 
locked up at a houseparty with the 
wrong man; nice, because she 
tailors her hair, retains her re- 
spectability. Also dumb, 


Streets of Sorrow. Here is a 
‘German film, about which, in the 
interests of international good will, 
the less said the better. The locale 
is Vienna; time, post-War period; 
heroine, a daughter of the poor but 
honest; villain, a son of the rich 
but rancid. Result: booby, bosh 
and hokum. 


Fast and Furious (Reginald 
Denny). If a young man has had 
an arm broken, a_ skull cracked, 
a spine dislocated in an automo- 
bile accident and happens, there- 
fore, to be so panicky that the mere 
squawk of a klaxon sends him scur- 
rying up a tree, could anything at 
all ever persuade him to drive a 
racing car? Answer: Only a 
heroine with an entrancing figure, 
like Cinemactress Barbara Worth, 
who appears. opposite Reginald 
Denny in an amusing automobile 
film that runs smoothly enough 
with standard equipment, 


Dearie (Irene Rich). The lengths 
to which the U. S. Mother will go 
in order to send a fatherless son 
through college are herein demon- 
strated by the heroine, who sacri- 
fices herself as a night club en- 
tertainer. When the man-child, on 
vacation, discovers the Hot Mom- 
ma’s occupation, he excoriates, then 
shoots her—although the latter ac- 
tion is represented as accidental. 
Such violence leads to remorse 
and eventual reconciliation _ be- 
tween widow and mite. The better 
element in the audience, however, 
is likely to remain rueful. 


“A word in Time saves nine.”—135,000 subscribers X 32 text 
page X 9=52,488,000,009 words saved this issue. These words bats 34 in. long) placed 
end to end would 25 times circumscribe the globe. 








Flow Should the Average Investor 


Regard FOREIGN BONDS? 


HE nations of the world are no nearer geographically than they 

ever were. But in means of communication and in knowledge and 
understanding of each other, they are constantly growing closer. To 
prosper they must trade freely —lend and borrow and supply each 
other’s needs. 

Thus, it is more important than ever that nations protect their finan- 
cial credit. That is a substantial safeguard to the American investor in 
foreign securities. 

Many European countries are rapidly stabilizing financially. As 
they become better able to supply capital themselves, they can borrow 
at lower rates of interest. Some foreign bonds still afford relatively high 
yields; others yield much less than formerly. 

As a means of increasing his investment income, the average American 
investor may well consider including some foreign bonds in his holdings. 
But, he should diversify, both as to country and as to industry —never 
put all his eggs in one basket, whether investing at home or abroad. 

When considering foreign government issues, it is important to know 
that the proceeds are to be expended in necessary and constructive un- 
dertakings. If the borrower is a private concern, the nature of its busi- 
ness, its assets, its earning power, and its outlook, should be considered 
—as would be done in the case of an American company. 

In the last analysis, of course, the investor should depend upon the ad- 
vice of a competent investment banker—one who has means of knowing 
the financial responsibility of the borrower, involving the political sta- 
bility and business health of the country concerned. 

If you are interested in the purchase of foreign bonds, we shall be 
glad to submit offerings to fit in with your other holdings. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Richard Bennett, 54, 
actor (He Who Gets Slapped, They 
Knew What They Wanted); to Mrs. 
Aimee Raish Hastings of San 
Francisco. He was divorced by his 
first wife, Adrienne Morrison, ac- 
tress, in 1923. 


Married. Miss Matilde Hough- 
ton, 23, daughter of U. S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. 
Jumes’s Alanson Bigelow Hough- 
ton, to Chandler Parsons Anderson 
Jr., 27, onetime secretary to Am- 
bassador Houghton, son of Lawyer 
Chandler Parsons Anderson, U. S. 
Commissioner of Mixed Claims 
Commission between U. S. and 
Germany, 1923; in London. Pres- 
ent were: Sir & Lady Austen 
Chamberlain, Premier & Mrs. Bald- 
win, Lord Balfour, Lord & Lady 
Astor, Lord & Lady Granard, Dean 
and Mrs. Inge, Mrs. George Cabot 
Lodge, the Countess of Oxford & 
Asquith, the Marchioness Curzon, 
Prince & Princess Blucher, Col. Ed- 
ward M. House, and many another. 











Sued for Divorce. Dudley Field 
Malone, 47, lawyer, who has won 
many a divorce in Paris for U. S. 
women; by Doris Stevens Malone, 
writer, economist; in Paris. She 
charged desertion and non-support. 


Divorced. Mrs. Miriam Burns 
Horn, golfer, trans-Mississippi 
Women’s Champion, onetime (1923) 
Western Women’s Champion; from 
Joseph F. Horn. She charged de- 
sertion and non-support. 


Died. Gregory Kelly, 32, actor 
(Seventeen, Clarence, The Butter & 
Egg Man), husband of Ruth Gor- 
don, actress, now playing in Satur- 
day’s Children; of heart disease, 
after a six months’ illness; in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice- 
President and Minister of Justice 
of the Irish Free State (see p. 
15). 


Died. Keith Preston, 42, able 
colyumist of the Chicago Daily 
News; of pneumococcus meningitis; 
in Evanston, III. 


_ Died. U. S. Congressman Wil- 
liam Newell Vaile, 51, Republican 
from Colorado; near Denver, Col. 


Died. Mrs. Catherine Hull, sis- 
ter of George Cardinal Mundelein* 
of Chicago; in Manhattan. 


Died. Dr. Garrett Droppers, 67, 
onetime (1914-20) U. S. Minister 
to Greece and Montenegro, profes- 
sor emeritus of political economy 

*There are four U. S. Cardinals: O’Con- 


nell, Boston; Dougherty, Philadelphia ; 
Mundelein, Chicago; Hayes, New York. 
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at Williams College; following a 
nervous breakdown and _ paralytic 
stroke; in Williamstown, Mass. 


Died. Dr. Gastao da Cunha, 
famed Brazilian diplomat, onetime 
(1919) Ambassador to Italy, one- 
time (1920) Ambassador to France, 
onetime Ambassador to Portugal, 
onetime (1921-22) President of the 
League of Nations Council; after 
a long illness, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


Died. John Drew, 73, called last 
week by his nephew John Barry- 
more “The world’s greatest actor’; 
at San Francisco, Calif.; of rheu- 
matic fever. As death approached, 
Mr. Drew said: “This is but an- 
other act and I am playing my 
part.” In November, 1853, in the 
Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
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a son was born to one John Drew, 


an Irish character comedian, and 
his extremely versatile actress-wife 
Louisa ‘Lane Drew. The child, 
christened John, had a _ sister, 
Georgie.* Both grew up in the rep- 
ertory atmosphere of the old Arch 
Street Theatre, subsequently man- 
aged by their mother. 


On March 22, 1878, Mrs. Drew 
first put her son on the stage as 
Plumper in Cool as a Cucumber by 
Charles Mathews. She herself took 
the part of a maid, and, to tease 
him, improvised the line: “I won- 
der what he’ll be like when he 
grows up!” Unruffled, young Drew 
bowed to “the maid,” saying: 
“Like mother—like son!” 

Augustin Daly of the old Daly’s 
Theatre, Manhattan, and later 
Charles Frohman. were John rew’s 
principal managers, presenting him 
in a new play each year, nearly 
always in the part of a “gentle- 
man,” gallant, whimsical, endearing, 
gay. 

Successes: Diplomacy, Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, A Marriage of Conven- 
ience, His House in Order, The 
Gay Lord Quex, The Cat Bird, 
The Cirele and Trelawny of the 
Wells, the great all star revival 
(TIME, Feb. 14) in which he last 
appeared. 





SCIENCE 





Star Heat 


There being no more comets or 
eclipses scheduled for this sum- 
mer, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, as- 
sistant secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, left Washington 
last week for Mount Wilson, Calif. 
(near Los Angeles), to pursue 
what has been his special study 
for many years, the heat of stars. 
Dr. Abbot has climbed the world’s 
most arid mountains to study the 
sun’s heat. Subordinates of his 
are at present sitting in an ex- 
tinct South African crater con- 
tinuing this work, an immediate 
purpose of which is to facilitate 
long-range weather prediction. But 
far more difficult to measure than 
the sun’s heat, and of more 
abstruse scientific value, is the 
heat of stars many light years; 
away. 


From star heat may be calcu- 
lated star ages, star diameters, 
star compositions. Star heat is 
undiminished by billions of miles 
of passage through universal va- 
cancy, but when the radiations 
enter Earth’s heavy atmosphere 
they are dispersed, feebled and as 
difficult to detect and measure as 
a whisper in a hurricane. Star 
heat is best studied at altitudes 
where Earth’s atmosphere is rare. 
To rare-aired Mount Wilson, there- 
fore, went Dr. Abbot, where he 





*Who became an actress, married Actor 
Maurice Barrymore, and gave birth to 
Lionel, Ethel and John Barrymore, now 
foremost U. S. players. 

7One light year equals approximately 
5,765,696,000,000 miles—the distance light 
can travel through air in one year. 





Dr. CHARLES: G., ABBOT 
... has use for flies’ wings. 


can introduce starlight reflected 
from the 100-inch Carnegie Insti- 
tute sky-reflector into his newest 
and finest radiometer—an _ instru- 
ment so delicate that a part of it 
is constructed of flies’ wings; an 
instrument ten times as sensitive 
as Dr. Abbot’s last radiometer, 
with which, “if the Earth were 
flat and the atmosphere perfectly 
transparent, it would have _ been 
possible to have measured in 
California the heat of a match 
struck on the Mississippi River.” 


Chemists 


Leaving their laboratories, lead- 
ing chemists of the world are meet- 
ing at State College, Pa., this 
month for an Institute of Chem- 
istry held by the American Chem- 
ical Society. Sessions began last 
week with some 200 gentlemen 
present whose business it is to de- 
termine what the world is made 
of and how it may be put to- 
gether in better combinations of 
the ingredients. 

In Industry. 
chemistry in industry is now too 
obvious to need emphasis, but the 
delegates took special satisfaction 
in knowing that the huge U. S. 
Steel Corp. has lately organized a 
pure research department “of 
proper magnitude,” with Professor 
John Johnston (from Yale) as ac- 
tive head and Director Robert An- 


drews Millikan of California 
Institute of Technology as_ chief 
adviser, to study alloys. 

Game. Dr. Charles Holmes 


Herty of Manhattan proposed a 
game for undergraduate chemists 
—let them try to find new uses for 
the many strange derivations that 
analysts have obtained from petro- 
leum and other raw materials. 
Gassing a City. Dr. Harry 
Nicholls Holmes of Oberlin College 
(Ohio) took up the chemist’s brief 
for gas warfare. He suggested 
that some city of perhaps 10,000 


population be given about as much 
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warning as it would get in war- 
time, that gas masks 
protection be provided for the cit- 
izens and “possibly ... horses,” 
that the city then be gassed. This 
would show, thought Dr. Holmes, 
the humanity of gas as a weapon. 
“The belief that gas warfare is 
devilish should be abolished.” Dr. 
Holmes was talking throughout 
only about tear gases (bromace- 
tone, xylyl bromide, diphosgene, 
etc.). 

X-Rays. Several speeches _ set 
forth the new usefulness of X- 
rays in studying the crystal struc- 
tures of pearls, limes, asbestos, 
butter, wax, etc. The X-ray 
studies of C. Norman Kemp in 
England on coal and coke cited, 
praised. X-raying of the structure 
of rubber, which is amorphous 
(non-crystalline) when unstretched 
and develops fibre-crystals when 
stretched at various tensions, was 
noted as a likely road to the dis- 
covery of how to make synthetic 
rubber. 

Movies. In the Nittany Theatre, 
where Penn State undergraduates 
stamp their feet and throw peanuts 
at the shadows of Harold Lloyd 
and Gloria Swanson, the chemists 
admired cinematic views of chem- 
ical wonders. A strip of animated 
drawings designed and _ presented 
by the General Electric Co. pro- 
jected the electron theory of atoms 
into visible action, showing pro- 
tons and their spinning satellites 
moving about to form molecular 
cubes, circles, chains, polymorphs. 
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Oil Production 


Ray H. Collins, Oklahoma oil 
operator who two months ago 
bravely set forth to persuade 
other case-hardened oil operators 
of his state to pinch down their 
oil production and thus conserve 
their underground pools for the 
future (TIME, May 23), last week 
gave up. He ceased arguing and 
appealed to the Oklahoma Corpor- 
ation Commission to invent some 
sort of rule to restrain the pres- 
ent over-abundant production. 
There does exist an old Oklahoma 
law that may apply to the situa- 
tion. But lawyers doubt its con- 
stitutionality. 

Meanwhiie, Shell Union Oil Co., 
after spending $100,000 to drill 
a well down 6,000 feet near Mar- 


shall, Logan County, Okla., had 
just tapp<cd an oil level new to 
Oklahoma. Theirs is the deepest 


paying well there, producing. 3,- 
600 barre!s of crude oil daily.* 
The nearby Seminole area of 
Oklahoma with more than 6550 
wells last week established a new 
record for one day’s output—444,- 
000 barrels. This, however, was 
just one half of what the whole 
state averaged for the day. 
This production, considered with 
the 2,530,850 barrels produced on 
the average each day in the U. S., 
goes far in explaining why oil 
prices have declined 46% within 
nine months. Last October the 
price approximated $2.60 a _ bar- 
rel; last week it approached $1.40. 


. 


New England Coal 


The little known anthracite coal 
deposits of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts will furnish local coal to 


New England this winter, said 
Arthur Dehon Little, Cambridge, 


Mass., research chemist last week. 
The New England anthracite is 
very difficult to burn and contains 
33% ash. But after treating by 
the “Trent” process it can be made 
low in ash, free burning and smoke- 
less. 

He explained: “Under the Trent 
method the coal is finely ground, 
wet with water and then violently 
agitated while fuel oil is run in. 
The coal particles gather into 
globules the size of French peas, 
while the ash is suspended in the 
water and run off. The coal be- 
comes a putty-like amalgam which 
is then shaped and baked in the 
form of small briquettes. The fuel 
oil is mostly recovered.” 


Billion-Dollar Banks 


The Chase National Bank of 
Manhattan last week announced 
that its total assets had just sur- 
passed $1,000,000,000. The figures 

*Six years ago several mile-deep wells 
were opened near Los Angeles. Last week 
the General Petroleum Co. completed an- 
other in the neighborhood and _ thereby 
tapped a new oil level. 
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were $1,042,513,993, of ‘which $919,- 
608,525 were deposits. The only 
other U. S. billion-dollar bank is 
the National City Bank of Man- 
hattan whose financial statement 
published iast week showed assets 
at $1,537,421,958, deposits being $1,- 
199,973,178. 


Cinemalefactors 


The Federal Trade Commission 
last week told Adolph Zukor, Jesse 
L. Lasky and their Famous Play- 
ers Lasky Corp., now known as 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky corp. 
(TIME, March 28), that, although 
they were by no means criminals, 
they had none the less been doing 
evil to their cinema competitors 


and were in effect malefactors. 
Their trade practices had been 
monopolistic because: 1) By own- 


ing or controlling 368 theatres on 
June 30, 1926 (more than 550 now) 
the corporation had _ substantially 
stifled competition. 2) By renting 
films only in blocks, exhibitors had 
to accept pictures of poor drawing 
power. 3) By buying or threaten- 
ing to buy picture houses, the cor- 
poration bullied exhibitors to come 
to its terms. Within 60 days these 
tactics all must cease, ordered the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
decision was based on facts true a 
year ago. At present Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Corp. has as ac- 
tive competitors: Entertainment, 
Inc. (Pathe, First National, Keith 
plus Orpheum [TIMgE, June 13]); 
Roxy-Fox (Fox Film Corp. plus 
Roxy’s Theatre [Timer, April 4]); 
Loew’s Ine. (Loew’s theatres plus 
Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer pictures) ; 
Universal Pictures Corp. 


Cheese 


Happily for dairymen, a_ pro- 
fessor and a_ businessman’ each 
gave advice last week on how to 
make money out of cheese. 

The professor was M. Mortensen 
of the dairy department of Iowa 
State College. He addressed the 
American Institute of Co-operation 
at Chicago: “The individual who 
may be interested in cheese mak- 
ing is at present likely to become 
somewhat discouraged. The cheese 
industry of the United States can 
well afford to invest a fair sum of 
money in advertising its product. 
There is no other food product to 
be had in which nutritive value, 
wholesomeness and palatability are 
so well combined. It is unnatural 
that there should be only a limited 


effort of the manufacturers. Edu- 
cation and _ advertising should 
create a greater demand. Very 


few of our important food prod- 
ucts are advertised to such a 
limited extent as cheese.” 

The business man was President 
J. L. Kraft of the Kraft Cheese 
Co. of Chicago. He, who has ad- 
vertised cheese to his profit, wrote 
to his stockholders glorying in the 
success of a new sandwich dress- 
ing (“Kay”), a malted milk and 
a “candy malted milk tablet,” put 
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up in rolls and styled “K.M.’s,” 
“which in my opinion is going to 
be one of the best candy sellers 
in the country.” Of cheeses he 
said: “The new Ancre cheese, a 
combination of cream cheese and 
Roquefort, also is a long-keeping 
article, whereas heretofore it was 
put up in tin foil packages and 
perishable. The five-ounce grated 
cheese is comparatively new and 
has made a place for itself, with 
sales constantly increasing.” 


Well Glazed Bank 


Officials of the Equitable Trust 
Co., Manhattan, having learned the 
health value of special window 
glasses that permit the passage 
of ultra-violet sun light (TIME, 
Oct. 18, Nov. 1), ordered 18 stories 
of their new bank building now 
going up at Broad & Wall Streets, 
Manhattan, glazed throughout with 
this glass. 

Said Vice President Lyman 
Rhoades last week: ‘‘We are told 
that our installation is the first 
instance in this country where a 
skyscraper office building will 
utilize the scientifically-established 
health benefit of the sun’s_ vital 
rays. ... If the exigencies of 
business rob its men and women of 
natural physical advantages and 
if science perfects means of re- 
turning the stolen goods, it seems 
to us to be the duty of business 
to admit the theft and to make 
amends by acceping the contribu- 
tions of science. If we were to 
view this move solely as an invest- 
ment, on which we might expect 
a profitable return, we are con- 
fident that vitaglazed windows of 
our new building would give us 
that return in a newly invigorated 
a and a lessened absentee 
ist. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Padlocks of 1927. Mary Louise 
(“Texas”) Guinan, queen-mother of 
the night clubs, shunted her hon- 
ky-tonk furies into the Shubert 
Theatre to dispense the usual small 
attentions with large-scale intima- 
cy. She makes her entrance riding 
down the aisle on a white Arabian 
horse. Her locally famed “girlies” 
rush out among the audience, pelt- 
ing them with cotton balls. Miss 
Guinan herself is in the aisles as 
often as on the stage, shaking 
hands, bantering wise-cracks, kiss- 
ing bald pates that clearly answer 
for her rouged caresses. While 
she is changing costumes, vaude- 
villians take the stage—Jans & 
Whalen of the Keith circuit, Laura 
Wilkinson of the Body obviously 
Beautiful, singers of blues. There 
is a heavy tragic skit in which 
Texas weeps real tears, thanks the 
audience with honest sobs for their 
applause. Intimate glimpses of her 
night club adventure are revealed. 
“Hello, Sucker, Whaddaya mean ya 













































































NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


An early development of New England's water 
power — the first sawmill, erected about 1631, 
near Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





The Natural “Power House 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


Wasr power resources are only one of the reasons 
why New England has always been a leader in the 
nation’s development. @, With her Atlantic ports, 
cheap local power and unusual proportion of 
skilled workmen, it is only natural that her indus- 
tries should have become widely known for quality 
of produdt, for economy of operation, and for 
soundness and reliability of management. 


j Here in the heart of this industrial center is 
J the OLD CoLony Trust ComPANY, a broad 
>) and efficient banking institution offering 
every financial service to manufacturers con- 

: templating New England as a base. 


Capital, $15,000,000 
Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1927 
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he END 
of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 
a good hotel. 


After miles and miles of driving, the 
weary motorist craves appetizing food 
and sound sleep in attractive surround- 
ings. Make your summer tour a suc- 
cession of perfect days by including 
any of the following stop-overs in your 
itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service to the 
motorist at moderate rates. 


/ check 


oO The ROOSEVELT New York City 
oO The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
Ol The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
OO The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
(0 The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
00 The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Patereon. 
oO The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
0 The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
O The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
(0 The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
(0 The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
OO) The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
(0 The SENECA “ “ 

(0 The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
0 The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
oO The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
oO The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
(J The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 

IN CANADA 

oO The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal- 
oO KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
oO ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
oO The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
oO The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
oO The ADMIRAL BEATTY St. John, N. B. 


UNI Moras 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 


A filiated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


A filiated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. 1.T. f. 
Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in 
the Orient, with the Japan Hotel Associz ation, 
Tokio, Japan. United Travel and Hotel 
Bureau: European Headquarters—Paris, 

6 Rue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James's 
Street, S. W.1. 











Mary Louise (“Tpxas”) GUINAN* 
“Virtue pays... if you got a 
market,” 
been overcharged, lemme see that 
check. Why, ya poor sap! $124, 
huh! Sucker, you had two tele- 

phone calls. Don’t be dumb.” 

It is not a revue at all. It is 
less clever, more loud, bawdy, vul- 
gar and—to people who like that 
sort of thing—vastly more enter- 
taining than a Times Square re- 
vue could ever be, for the revue 
is not native while the night club 
is—even in a theatre. It has the 
perfection of a weed that grows 
unashamedly where Nature intend- 
ed. It has the dignity of a hoy- 
den who scorns the hypocrisy of 
petticoats. Undoubtedly, it lacks 
refinement and many another virtue. 
“Honestly, Tex,” says a stage po- 
liceman along in the second act, 
“don’t you think virtue pays?” 
To which the Soul of Candor re- 
plies with a tolerant shrug, “Sure, 
if you got a market for it, sure it 
pays.” 


Madame X. Seventeen years ago 
this drama was seen through tears, 
to the accompaniment of sniffles. 
Even ‘today, strong men in the 
audience rise quickly after the last 
curtain to pull their hats down 
over their faces. Sophisticated 
younger people seem to be un- 
affected, probably critical of the 
necessity, on the part of a 
young lady who has deserted her 
husband, of going straight to har- 
lotry and ether. This the heroine 
does, returning to France to see 
her boy whom she left 20 years 
ago. To save his reputation, she 
commits murder. The boy is as- 
signed to defend her in his first ex- 
perience as a trial lawyer. Release, 
recognition and death follow. Rex 
Cherryman, last seen in The Noose, 
gives promise of developing into 
one of the theatre’s most brilliant 
young actors. Carroll McComas, as 
the lady so much more _ sinned 
against than sinning, seemed real 
in spite of her struggle with late 
Victorian anguish. 





*From a publicity photograph. Miss Guin- 
an’s actual beauty is more natural, more 
cheerful.—Eb. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 2) 
Able Waddy 


Sirs: 

I think that it would interest your read- 
ers of scientific bent to know that Professor 
Clark of M. I. T., whose work with X-rays 
you noted in your SCIENCE section of Time, 
June 27, has written a most interesting 
book on that subject. 

It is entitled Applied X-Rays, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. of New York 
City... 
And may I add a word of deep apprecia- 
tion for the highly intelligent letter of 
Mr. Frank Vincent Waddy, on the subject 
of our vituperate critic, Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse. Mr. D. D. seems to have 
brought the skies crashing down upon his 
head. 

After a contribution from a man of Mr. 
Waddy’s evident character, no one, truly 
modest though he may be, should for that 
reason refrain from addressing an open 
letter to Time. If you wish, you may print 


this one, of course. 
L. P. Birk 


Forest Hills, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


. . 


Not Hysterical 


Sirs: 

You have been justly criticized [Time 
June 27] by many of your subscribers for 
not honoring Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, our 
courageous young air hero, by placing his 
pleasing countenance on the cover of your 
weekly newsmagazine, TIME (the best maga- 
zine of its kind published). Who has been 
more in the public mind of late years, or 
what picture on your cover could meet 
with more popular approval, not for what 
he has accomplished, so much, as for what 
he is, and for what he stands? Your articles 
about him have been excellent, not hysteri- 
eal, and it is a treat to read such interpre- 
tations of a character, so fine and noble, 
as this young American, who has forever 
endeared himself to the youth of our land, 
and to the mothers, who hail him as a 
perfect symbol of all that is wholesome 
and _ true. Square yourselves with the 
countless readers of TIME, and give us a 
picture of this world famous youth. 

(Mrs.) RUTH BROWN 

San Diego, Calif. 


Disillusioned 


Sirs: 

From the time Time first made its bow 
to the public I have been an ardent boost- 
er, supporter and reader of its every 
issue; however, I am indeed very much 
surprised, chagrined and disillusioned in 
the attitude that Time has taken in not 
putting on the front page cover the picture 
of the man I believe will rank with Co- 
lumbus, none other than Lindbergh. There 
is no use of my stating what I think 
of him here, however. He typifies all that 
good American manhood and __ boyhood 
stands for today. And I submit that your 
Mr. Know-it-all, who comments on John 
Muller’s letter [Time, June 20] should be 
ashamed of himself, having placed on the 
cover page of TIME pictures of several 
foreign and other uninteresting persons 
rather than our own Colonel Lindbergh. I 
think that you owe to yourselves and to 
the public of the world a most humbie 
apology for your lack of judgment... . 


J. MONTROSE EDREHI 
Pensacola, Fla. 





CLARK’S FAMOUS 


CRUISES 


Jan. 16, 1928; Round the World (westward) 
1928, to the Mediter- 


$1250 up; Jan. 25» 
ranean $600 up. Europe stop-over. 


Norway—Mediterranean, each Summer; $600 


Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


Frank C. Clark, 





UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) 
110 EAST 42™ ST Mew York Gty 






Times Bldg., N. ¥- 
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FICTION 


Articulator 


PEOPLE ROUND THE CORNER— 
Thyra Samter Winslow—Knopf 
($2.50). Mrs. Winslow puts to- 
gether a good deal of formula fic- 
tion for the mass magazines. Most 
self-supporting writing women in 
Manhattan do the like. They have 
to. But Mrs. Winslow writes “for 
herself” as well, a less common 
practice. The better magazines 
await this work eagerly. Perhaps 
soon she will be free to do no other 
kind. If so, U. S. literature will 
benefit. 

Like Arnold Bennett, she knows 
about the inarticulate necessities of 
unimportant people. Like the Rus- 
sians whom Mr. Bennett so ad- 
mires, she can articulate such mat- 
ters with appropriate simplicity. 
“Her Own Room,” in this volume 
of short turns, is simply the story 
of an old woman who lived in a 
flat with her son and his depend- 
ents. His homely daughter mar- 
ried. The old woman thought she 
might no longer be relegated to the 
davenport in the dining-room, but 
did not complain when this breath- 
taking likelihood collapsed. 

“When we Get in With Nice 
People” is the vegetative tragedy of 
a couple who progressed from 
Greenwich Village to Park Avenue 
without discovering that “nice” is 
the emptiest word in the English 
language. 

Another story expresses the spir- 
itual poverty of traveling salesmen 
by showing how, for one of them, 


_a routine Sunday letter to “the 


wife’ became more necessary than 
a wife. 


Again, Mr. Holmes 


It was in a first-floor room on 
Baker Street, London. Things— 
fresh tobacco and old pipes, bottles 
of acids and a violin case—seemed 
to be in disorder, but one had a 
feeling that their owner could find 
them, even though blindfolded. Dr. 
Watson and Billy, the page, were 
worrying around the room because 
the owner, Sherlock Holmes, had 
gone to bed with instructions that 
he wanted dinner “at seven-thirty, 
the day after tomorrow.” 


Billy was drawing the window 
curtains apart and asking Dr. Wat- 
son if he wanted to see the people 
across the street who were watch- 
ing them. “Watson had taken a 
step forward when the bedroom 
door opened, and the long, thin 
form of Holmes emerged, his face 
pale and drawn, but his step and 
bearing as active as ever. With 
a single spring he was at the 
window, and had drawn the blind 
once more. 

“‘That will do, Billy,’ said he. 
‘You were in danger of your life 
then, my boy, and I can’t do with- 
out you just yet. Well, Watson, it 
is good to see you in your old 








quarters once again. You come at 
a critical moment.’ ” 

Thus begins another exploit of 
Mr. Holmes: “The Adventure of 
the Mazarin Stone.”* 

People who had found that they 
could not go to sleep without read- 
ing some new adventure of Mr. 





HOLMES 
... at a critical moment 


Holmes will welcome the news that 
Author Sir Arthur has made the 
“discovery of another forgotten 
notebook of Holmes in a strong 
box that had been hidden away 
for years.” The twelve stories 
in The Case Book are conclusive 
evidence that, despite his dubious 
doctrines on_ spiritualism, Sir 
Arthur has lost none of his per- 
suasiveness in inductive yarn-spin- 
ing. 

In “The Adventure of the Three 
Garridebs” Mr. Holmes upsets the 
delightful scheme of one Killer 
Evans who, posing as a Mr. Gar- 
rideb, tries to get another Mr. 
Garrideb out of his house with a 
lure of $5,000,000 providing a 
third Mr. Garrideb is found. Mr. 
Holmes makes unwary readers feel 
like pulling their ears early in this 
story. In “The Adventure of the 
Sussex Vampire” a domestic trag- 
edy is averted because Mr. Holmes 
reveals that a woman who sucks 
blood from the neck of her child 
is not necessarily a vampire. In 
“The Adventure of the Retired 
Colourman” Mr. Holmes - sniffs 
paint, draws conclusions, asks a 
withered man of 61: “What did 
you do with the bodies?” 

Few readers will agree with Sir 
Arthur in his preface: “I fear that 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes may become 
like one of those popular tenors 
who, having outlived their time, are 
still tempted to make _ repeated 
farewell bows to indulgent audi- 
ences.” Most readers mourn the 
fact that Sir Arthur is 68, that The 
Case Book may well be what 
His Last Bow (1918) proved hap- 
pily not to be. 

Edgar Allan Poe is sometimes 


*One of the twelve stories in THE CASB 
Book or Suertock Hotmes—Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—Doran ($2). 
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Indigestion 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters in 
Our Files Recommend Effective, 
Harmless Saline That You Take 
Like Mineral Water 


Freedom from the insufferable 
indigestion comes quickly wit 


ains of 
amaz- 

ing ease. Unlike dangerous drugs and 
strong sedatives. Tarrant’s Seltzer- 
Aperient does not harm health. A pure 
blend of basic salts and other harmless 
ingredients that relieves indigestion and 
settles the stomach safely and swiftly. 
If taken the first thing every morning 
(mixed with water) it keeps the system 
clean and the head clear. Its record 
proves this. 

Doctors Advise its daily use. They take 
it themselves. They give it to their 
families and prescribe it for: Indigestion... 
Constipation ... Headache ... Dyspepsia ... 
Rheumatism...Upset Stomach during preg- 
nancy. 

Drink Away pain this pleasant, safe way. 
A little of wonderful Tarrant’s in a glass 
of water makes a drink you'll like. It is 
effective. It is as refreshing and spark- 
ling as the finest mineral water. Make 
it your regular morning drink. Get a 
bottle, today. All druggists. Just ask 
for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


“ Please state occupation or profession when writing 
for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (40,000 words 
up); Verse (book-size collections). 


Dept. T, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
tlc aaa ea Ds ALT NE NERO 





$1 








Thousands Now 
Write Shorthand 


this Zasy Way / 


“I spent a total of 72 hours on this course, 
but began to use Speedwriting almost immedi- 
ately in my work. I find it much more con- 
venient and reasonable than any other short- 
hand system,—because it is quicker to learn 
and harder to forget than any other short- 
hand system, and easier to read at any time, 
especially when my notes are cold. Speedwrit- 
ing is indeed a step in advance of all other 
shorthand systems.” (Signed) Edw. J. Don- 
nellon, Assistant Librarian, New York, N. Y. 


No other shorthand system ever devised could 
be mastered in so short a time. 

Speedwriting is a scientific condensation of 
the English language; written with the ordi- 
nary alphabet; no need for training the hand to 
make new and difficult curves and hooks ; written 
on one line, with one slant one weight of line, 
one position; may be written on the typewriter 
at the rate of 200 words a minute and MORE; 
may be written with a pencil at the rate of 
100 words and upwards; notes can be read by 
any other Speedwriter; can be written from 
dictation after your first lesson; CAN NOT 
BE FORGOTTEN—every word you write in 
longhand is Speedwriting practice. 

Get complete particulars regarding this 
new shorthand by mailing the coupon today! 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 

200 Madison Ave., Dept. 1577, New York, N. Y. 
Also offices at: 1415 Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, Ontario; Transport House, Smith 

Square, Westminster, London, England. 
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Brief English Systems, 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. (Dept. 1577) 


Name 


Address 





WANTED 


TIME will pay 15 cents 
each for copies in good 


condition of the follow- 


ing issues: 


Jan. 3, 1927 
Jan. 10, 1927 


Jan. 24, 1927 
Feb. 7, 1927 


Copies should be sent to 


M. E. Stillwell 


TIME, Inc. 


Penton Building 
Cleveland Ohio 


called the father of the mystery 
story, but Sir Arthur was the first 
to use the detective paraphernalia 
and to create a glamorous charac- 
ter with an inductive mind. Sher- 
lock Holmes made his first appear- 
ance in 1887 in A Study in Scarlet, 
had his first of three resurrections 
in The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
(1904). 


. ° ty 


William Gillette, able U. S. actor, 
who many times has darkened his 
eye-sockets and pulled the lobe of 
his left ear in stage impersonation 
of Sherlock Holmes, last week 
published a detective story of his 
own.* But the plot involves no 
Sherlockian super-brain. The main 
character is Hugh Pentecost, 
swindler; the victim, Charles Ha- 
worth, young inventor. The solu- 
tion is masked by a clever inver- 
sion, establishing the alibi before 
relating the horrid act. 


Picnic Papers 


THE HONORABLE PICNIC—Thomas 
Raucat—Viking Press ($2.50). The 
first pages of this oriental extrava- 
ganza—those in which a European 


gentleman makes arrangements for ° 


the seduction of a Japanese girl 
he has met in the Tokyo exposition 
grounds—allow the reader to sup- 
pose that he is about to witness 
the usual crude vaudeville skit, 
salted with Gallic salaciousness. 
The consequent pages dispose of 
this impression. In them, by a 
diverting series of complications, 
Author Raucat compares the cere- 
monious good taste of the East 
to the casual impatience of the 
West, each at the expense of the 
other. 

The complications begin when a 
Japanese friend of the intriguer 
proposes to organize an honorable 
picnic to supplant the proposed 
seduction. The picnic is so elabo- 
rate that it resembles a royal pro- 
cession. The interference of polite 
pomp at every turn prevents the 
accomplishment of the foreigner’s 
design—to the relief of his oriental 
companions who wish no breach 
of good form to mar the excursion. 
When, at dinner, a geisha girl 
is substituted for the lady of his 
inclination, he is annoyed; _ but 
when the lady leaves his room after 
dinner, with no hint of a return, 
he admits defeat. She, summoned 
from his couch to a sudden mar- 
riage, goes instead to find a ro- 
mance as pale and sad as the 
story printed on a Hokusai fan. 

Writing in a medley of moods, 
Author Raucat places the reader 
behind each of his characters in 
turn. The result is a set of com- 
plete reactions—everyone’s view- 
point is defined. Mildly mocking, 
Author Raucat describes the festivi- 
ties surrounding the arrival of the 
European at the pleasure resort. 
Says the station-master: “As a 
favor to my guest I offered to 
weigh him on the baggage scales. 
What a figure he made the arrow 
jump to! 


*THE ASTOUNDING CRIME ON TORRINGTON 
Roap—William Gillette—Harper ($2). 
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It exceeded the maxi- - 


mum weight authorized for a piece 
of passenger train baggage; we 
burst into cries of admiration. 
Next I weighed myself; and then 
in token of friendship we weighed 
ourselves’ standing on the scales 
together, hand in hand.- This ‘would 
have made a fine picture for the 
papers.” Author Raucat’s book— 
laughing, ironic, fantastic, sad— 
mingles the gayety of two. nations; 
should excite the admiration of 
a third. 


NON-FICTION 
Civilizers 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION (2 vol.)—Charles A. & Mary 
R. Beard—Macmillan ($12.50). The 
history of a people burns in tiny 
villages, in towns, in lonely farms. 
Sparks and flames glitter between 
the hills and pepper the wide des- 
erts of land, spinning together, 
breaking, flaring, in a bright, con- 
tinuous, tangled pattern, like stars 
and planets, 

To write the story of a great 
civilization one must know where 
the electricity of existence has 
darted, one must know where the 
dynamic force of life has sparkled, 
and how, and why. All this ec- 
centric and scattered heat produces 
the energy which makes a country 
flourish and grow strong. The huge 
engines of government are powered 
by insignificant fires, lighting a 
far-away gloom. In charting these 
fires history differs from docu- 
ments, becomes imaginative litera- 
ture. 

Authors Beard, tracing the rise 
of American civilization, produce 
no hotchpotch of trends and di- 
rections. With delicate care they 
measure the currents which have 
furnished the nation’s momentum. 
Concerned most largely with polit- 
ical events they analyze these in 
detail, showing from what sources 
they sprang, to what results they 
led. Their book is crammed with 
small, juicy facts, which like the 
raisins on a pudding, give it taste. 

The first volume, “The Agricul- 
tural Era,” carries the story to 
the pre-Civil War period, from 
which “The Industrial Era’ con- 
tinues it to the present. The second 
volume is perhaps the more im- 
portant, dealing with a less color- 
ful period but one through which 
fewer able historians have ventured. 
Authors Beard write in what has 
been regarded as the proper man- 
ner for historians since Tacitus 
published his Annals, with taciturn 
detachment, thoughtful compact- 
ness, dignity. 

The Authors have previously col- 
laborated on two books—a History 
of the United States and American 
Citizenship. Previous to this col- 
laboration, Author Charles A. 
Beard produced many works on his- 
tory and jurisprudence, American 
and foreign. The Beards live at 
New Milford, Conn., whither they 
retired after Dr. Beard had pro- 
fessed politics with distinction at 
Columbia University, after Mrs. 
Beard had made a name as suf- 
frage and labor student. Students 
now of civilization, their work is 
a potent civilizer. 
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